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SKILLFUL  MANAGEMENT  INCREASINGLY  IMPORTANT 


Efficient  management,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  of  business,  counts  more  today  than  it  ever 
did.  Able  management  involves  not  only  good  business  judgment, 
but  specialized  knowledge  and  experience  as  well.  Further  than 
that,  it  is  necessary  for  management  to  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  our  ever-changing  economic  conditions,  changing  more  rapidly 
today  than  ever  before. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  real  estate  investment,  good 
management  is  essential.  In  a  single  year  a  property  may  show 
some  net  profit  despite  improper  handling,  but  over  a  period  of 
years,  if  the  property  does  not  have  adequate,  efficient,  up-to-date 
management,  the  owners  will  not  realize  the  amount  they  should 
on  their  investment.  Unfortunately,  many  managing  companies 
still  take  over  property  nonchalantly.  They  go  over  the  leases  to 
get  the  proper  amount  to  be  billed  to  the  tenants  monthly,  put  a 
renting  man  in  charge,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

When  a  building  is  turned  over  to  a  management  agency,  the 
first  step  in  an  efficient  job  is  to  catalogue  the  property,  which 
means  that  a  survey,  and  a  complete  one,  must  be  made.  The 
physical  make-up  of  the  property  must  be  studied.  Leases  must 
be  analyzed,  and  the  type  and  character  of  the  occupancy  must 
be  examined.  If  it  is  a  business  property,  the  manager  must 
determine  whether  or  not  the  tenancy  is  diversified.  He  should 
outline  a  program — not  for  the  moment,  but  for  a  period  of  time — 
to  build  up  income  and  to  keep  it  on  an  even  keel.  Many  times  it 
is  found  that  rentals  are  out  of  line  with  market  conditions.  Many 
alterations  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  compete  with  similar 
properties.  All  this  must  be  painstakingly  figured  out  in  advance. 

Managers  today  must  realize  that  population  trends  are  impor¬ 
tant.  If  the  property  is  located  in  a  “coming”  section,  there  is  the 
problem  of  getting  the  utmost  out  of  such  a  trend  over  a  period 
of  time;  if  the  property  is  located  in  a  section  that  indicates  a 
downhill  trend,  the  problem  is  different.  How  can  tenants  be  re- 
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tained?  Will  it  pay  to  make  outlays  of  money  for  alterations  and 
repairs?  The  background  and  knowledge  of  the  experienced  man¬ 
ager  enable  him  to  advise  the  owner  concerning  these  questions. 

The  efficient  management  agency  has  a  corps  of  authorities  ready 
to  deal  efficiently  with  all  problems.  Constant  touch  with  many 
properties  enables  the  agency  to  sense  quickly  changes  in  market 
trends,  when  to  hold  prices,  when  to  cut  prices.  The  agency  knows 
comparative  costs  of  operation,  knows  which  policies  are  sound. 
Knowledge  of  the  results  obtained  in  one  building,  contrasted  with 
those  obtained  in  another,  enables  the  agency  to  make  adjustments 
in  rent  schedules  and  policies  before  it  is  too  late. 

Intelligent  management  is  today  more  than  ever  at  a  premium. 
More  and  more  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  convince  the  individ¬ 
ual  owner  and  the  institutional  owner  that  this  is  a  fact.  The 
scientifically  trained,  experienced  real  estate  manager  is  here  to 
stay. 

R.  C.  N. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  UPKEEP 


Experience  of  the  past  few 

years  should  have  brought  home  to  all  of  us  how  expensive  certain 
“economy  measures”  can  be.  By  now  we  should  have  learned  that 
to  reduce  our  expenditures  for  repairs  and  maintenance  below  the 
subsistence  level  for  the  property  involved  is  poor  economy  and 
results  merely  in  deferred  expense  plus  a  penalty  charge  com¬ 
pounded  at  a  high  rate. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Trends  in  the  Hotel  Business,  covering 
1938  and  using  as  a  background  reports  from  282  hotels  in  over 
100  cities,  Harris,  Kerr,  Forster  &  Company,  accountants  and 
auditors,  forcefully  comment  as  follows: 

“This  suspension  of  expenditures  for  Repairs  and  Maintenance 
should  give  concern  to  hotel  operators.  The  same  curtailment 
occurred  during  the  severe  depression  of  1929-1933  with  the  result 
that  in  many  hotels  the  physical  condition  of  plant  and  equipment 
deteriorated  rapidly,  and  it  cost  more  for  rehabilitation  later  than 
if  normal  amounts  had  been  consistently  spent  for  regular  mainte¬ 
nance  and  upkeep.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  more  business 
can  be  obtained,  or  even  a  normal  share  of  business  retained,  if 
the  product  to  be  sold  is  allowed  to  deteriorate.” 

A  very  practical  advantage  in  continuing  expenditures  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  replacements  during  periods  of  decreased  activity  is 
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As  It  Looks  to  the  Editors 


the  fact  that  at  such  times  the  cost  of  materials  and  equipment  is 
low.  Indeed,  depressed  prices  are  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  owners  and  managers  curtail  their  expenditures  so  drasti¬ 
cally.  Such  periods  are  opportune  ones  in  which  to  buy. 

For  example,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  trend  of  wholesale  prices,  taking  the  year  1926  as 
a  base,  has  been  as  follows: 

Textile  products  dropped  from  a  high  of  164.8  in  1920  to  a  low 
of  64  for  1932;  for  1936  and  1937,  they  rose  to  71.5  and  76.3,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  for  June  of  1939  we  again  had  a  buyers’  market 
at  67.3. 

Housefurnishing  goods  dropped  from  a  high  of  141.8  for  1920 
to  a  low  of  76.1  for  1932;  in  1937,  they  rose  to  89.7;  and  for  June 
of  1939  they  were  reported  at  86.6. 

Building  materials  dropped  from  a  high  of  160.1  for  1920  to  a 
low  of  71.4  for  1932;  they  rose  to  95.2  for  1937;  and  for  June  of 
1939  they  were  reported  at  89.6. 

From  this  brief  statistical  review  it  readily  can  be  seen  that. 


by  proceeding  with  an  appropriate  maintenance  program  during 
dull  periods,  materials  can  be  obtained  at  prices  which  will  enable 
the  manager  to  maintain  a  reasonable  average  after  allowing  for 
the  higher  prices  which  he  will  be  forced  to  pay  in  periods  of  in¬ 
creased  business  activity. 

A.  G.  T.,  Jr. 


MICE  OR  MEN? 


TT  HE  evolution  of  professional 
property  management  has  been  long  and  painful,  is  now  only  in  its 
early  stages.  Such  advances  as  have  been  made  from  the  old-time 
“rent-desk”  brand  of  property  administration  have  been  described 
frequently  and  in  great  detail. 

One  provocative  phase  of  this  evolution  is  that  which  is  bringing 
into  being  faint  evidences  that  property  managers  may  soon  cease 
to  be  stooges  and  office  boys  for  their  clients,  may  evolve  theories 
concerning  the  operation  of  their  business  which  may  result  in 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  customer  dictation. 

In  the  early  days  of  property  management  most  Realtors  dealt 
with  individual  clients.  These  clients,  in  many  cases,  were  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  administering  real  estate,  were 
often  persons  of  low  I.Q.  and  high  bank  balance.  Instead  of  the 
property  management  firm  telling  the  owner  how  his  property 
should  be  managed,  the  client  dictated  the  policy  in  so  far  as  his 
building  was  concerned.  If  a  property  management  firm  managed 
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twenty  buildings,  it  operated  on  twenty  different  policies.  For  a 
wise  owner  it  maintained  a  building  properly,  carried  on  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  tenant  relations,  and  did  a  fairly  good  property 
management  job.  For  an  owner  with  a  less  fortunate  mental  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  characteristics  of  a  Scrooge,  the  management  firm 
followed  his  policies  and  carried  on  tenant  relations  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  ill  repute  to  both  the  owner  and  the  firm. 

As  the  old-type  individual  owner  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  due  to  the  wholesale  foreclosures  of  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  there  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  of  emancipation 
from  this  sort  of  stewardship.  It  was  hoped  then  that  property 
management  firms  had  had  enough  experience  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  technique  of  management  so  soundly  based  as  to  be 
capable  of  enforcement. 

Unfortunately  for  the  management  profession,  no  such  progress 
had  been  made.  Institutions,  large  and  small,  which  had  inherited 
these  properties  under  the  afore-mentioned  foreclosures,  adopted  a 
sophomoric  attitude.  Within  a  few  months  these  institutions,  in 
many  cases,  felt  that  they  were  “final  authorities”  on  this  business 
of  property  management — that  the  firms  and  individuals  who  had 
specialized  in  the  business  for  many  years  were  incompetent  to 
make  proper  recommendations  as  to  management  procedure.  For 
that  reason  hundreds  of  institutions  established  hundreds  of 
policies,  made  up  forms  for  bookkeeping,  set  up  methods  of  bidding 
on  new  work,  declared  terms  of  contracts  and  rates  to  be  paid — in 
fact,  these  “enlightened”  institutions  became  dictators  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  property  management  profession  was  to  operate. 

Tormented  by  fears  of  loss  of  business  and  of  the  rough  road 
ahead,  property  managers  almost  everywhere  yielded  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  these  institutions,  even  in  those  cases  where  they  knew 
mistakes  were  being  made  in  wholesale  fashion.  Today,  for  want 
of  leadership,  for  want  of  co-ordination,  this  same  situation  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  property  management  firms.  Business  for  five,  six, 
or  ten  clients  is  operated  on  five,  six,  or  ten  policies;  records  are 
kept  in  five,  six,  or  ten  manners,  and  statements  are  rendered  on 
five,  six,  or  ten  different  types  of  reports. 

Since  property  managers,  by  and  large,  are  still  stooges  and 
office  boys  for  their  clients,  it  would  seem  that  the  caption  of  this 
editorial  is  a  perfectly  logical  question.  J.  C.  D.,  Jr. 
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REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  TENANT  SPACE 

e  H.  P.  Holmes,  c.p.m. 

The  repair  and  maintenance  of 
tenant  space  is  one  of  the  most  important  activities  in  the  field  of 
property  management.  The  space  the  tenant  occupies  is  what  he 
sees  when  he  first  awakens  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  he 
looks  at  before  retiring.  Human  beings  are  affected  by  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  products  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  it  is  to  make 
the  apartment  home  as  attractive  as  conditions  permit.  The  prop¬ 
erty  manager,  in  making  and  keeping  apartment  homes  in  an  in¬ 
viting  and  attractive  condition,  is  safeguarding  the  owner’s  invest¬ 
ment  as  well  as  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  tenants. 

GENERAL  PROCEDURE 

Repairs  should  be  made  as  soon  after  it  has  been  determined 
that  they  are  necessary  as  the  funds  of  the  building  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  tenants  will  permit.  Work  postponed  beyond  this 
point  shows  evidence  of  neglect,  and  neglect  results  in  loss  of  ten¬ 
ant  satisfaction,  rental  income,  and  greater  expense  to  the  owner 
when  the  work  is  finally  done.  A  building  once  started  on  the 
downhill  path  seems  to  gather  momentum  as  it  goes,  and  the 
farther  it  goes,  the  more  it  costs  proportionately  to  bring  it  back 
to  a  satisfactory  state.  Just  as  a  garden  that  is  full  of  weeds  and 
lacking  in  plant  food  will  produce  only  a  few  vegetables  of  in¬ 
ferior  grade,  so  will  a  neglected  apartment  attract  only  a  few 
undesirable  tenants. 

When  inspection  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  certain  repairs  are 
necessary,  the  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  detailed  and  accurate 
specifications  by  someone  conversant  with  building  construction. 
These  specifications  should  be  complete,  but  as  brief  as  possible 
while  still  covering  the  requirements.  They  should  be  plain  enough 
to  preclude  misunderstandings. 
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If  the  job  amounts  to  more  than  a  minor  expenditure,  at  least 
three  estimates  should  be  obtained  from  responsible  tradesmen  or 
contractors.  These  estimates  should  be  treated  as  confidential,  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  one  contractor’s  proposal  be  shown 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  lower  figure.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  only  unethical,  but  will  result  in  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  property  manager. 

No  contractor  should  ever  be  permitted  to  figure  on  a  job  before 
his  reputation  has  been  checked  and  it  has  been  found  that  he  is 
capable,  honest,  and  financially  responsible.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  lowest  bid  should  always  be  accepted.  The 
capabilities  of  contractors  cannot  be  sufficiently  standardized  to 
make  their  workmanship  identical.  Therefore,  it  may  develop  that, 
although  any  one  of  three  bids  is  satisfactory,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration  one  proposal  may  be  the  most  satisfactory  even  though 
it  is  not  the  lowest. 

In  some  cases  bids  cannot  be  obtained.  Often  the  work  to  be 
done  is  of  such  character  that  it  really  cannot  be  accurately  es¬ 
timated  until  some  of  it  has  been  started.  For  example,  a  proper 
estimate  of  a  plaster  repair  job  may  not  be  possible  until  after  the 
decorators  remove  the  wallpaper.  Such  a  job  may  have  to  be  let 
upon  a  time  and  material  basis. 

At  the  time  the  job  is  let  a  contract  should  be  drawn  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  legal  and  binding.  The  terms  should  be  clear  as 
to  performance  and  compensation.  Above  all  things,  do  not  try 
to  fool  the  contractor  concerning  the  amount  of  material  and  labor 
he  is  to  furnish  or  when  he  is  to  receive  his  money. 

In  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned,  the  best  obtainable  are 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  This  policy,  however,  must  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  circumstances,  funds  available,  and  the  management 
program.  For  example,  the  same  attention  to  quality  materials 
should  not  be  given  in  connection  with  a  tenement  house  that  would 
be  given  for  a  building  in  an  exclusive  and  expensive  district.  Avail¬ 
able  funds  may  make  it  necessary  to  specify  less  expensive  work. 
The  owner  may  feel  that,  because  his  ownership  is  temporary, 
he  is  not  interested  in  a  job  that  will  stand  up  for  a  long  period. 

As  far  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  specify  standard  and  uni¬ 
form  materials  throughout  the  building.  Be  consistent  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  all  materials  so  that  they  blend  with  one  another  to  produce 
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a  uniform  result.  For  instance,  do  not  specify  expensive  tile  in 
a  bathroom  in  which  cheap  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  installed, 
or  expensive  plumbing  with  ten-cent-store  towel  bars. 

The  best  workmen  are  the  safest  and  probably  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run.  Here  again,  circumstances,  funds  available,  and 
management  policy  affect  the  answer. 

An  efficient  craftsman  is  without  doubt  the  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory.  Such  a  man  knows  his  trade.  He  will  not  waste  ma¬ 
terials.  The  completed  job  will  never  have  to  be  done  over  because 
of  poor  workmanship.  Time  will  not  be  wasted.  The  desired  re¬ 
sult  will  be  achieved  because  he  knows  how  to  interpret  and  carry 
out  specifications,  when  to  use  his  own  judgment  when  it  is  plain 
that  the  specifications  do  not  properly  cover  the  work,  and  when 
short  cuts  to  a  proper  and  satisfactory  result  may  be  made.  More 
than  this,  he  will  be  cautious,  neat,  and  trustworthy  and,  in  addition, 
capable  of  rendering  a  complete  report  of  all  work  accomplished. 

Regardless  of  the  quality  of  workmanship  and  materials  used, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  inspect  carefully  all  work  in 
progress.  Especially  in  repair  work,  new  problems  will  keep 
coming  up  that  will  require  new  decisions.  As  the  work  progresses, 
new  work  may  become  necessary — for  when  a  repair  job  is  once 
started,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  is  to  know  when  and  where 
to  stop.  One  thing  calls  for  another,  until,  if  one  is  not  careful, 
an  entirely  new  project  might  have  been  cheaper. 

Finally,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  be  acquainted  at 
all  times  with  all  maintenance  work — it  may  be  necessary  to  justify 
and  explain  what  has  been  done. 

CARPENTRY 

The  carpenter  has  always  been  a  worker  in  wood  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  wood  is  one  of  the  materials 
from  which  buildings  are  constructed.  In  former  days,  when  most 
buildings  were  of  frame  construction,  the  carpenter  did  practically 
all  of  the  work  connected  with  the  building  of  a  house.  Now  he 
performs  only  a  small  part  of  it  because  so  many  other  materials 
have  been  substituted  for  wood.  However,  the  carpenter  still 
occupies  one  of  the  most  important  positions,  if  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  position,  in  the  construction  industry.  In  most  cases  he 
still  is  the  co-ordinator  who  is  responsible  for  the  complete  as- 
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sombling  of  all  materials  and  labor  that  go  into  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  his  task  to  make  one  trade  follow  and  co-operate  with 
another  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay.  To  do  this,  he  must  know 
something  of  masonry,  electric  wiring,  plumbing,  and  all  other 
trades  employed.  The  position  which  he  holds  may  be  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  he  did  it  all  and  took  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  assembling  the  structure. 

Although  much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  carpenters  has 
been  handed  over  to  other  tradesmen,'  the  carpenter  still  has  an 
important  role  in  the  maintenance  of  buildings.  Because  of  his 
resourcefulness  and  acquaintance  with  the  other  trades,  he  is 
generally  the  first  to  be  called  in  on  a  repair  job,  and,  as  in  the 
original  construction  job,  he  is  the  one  who  follows  the  work  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  carpenter  is  generally  the  right-hand  man  of  the  architect. 
Plans  may  have  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  of  skill  and 
elaboration,  details  may  have  been  worked  out  perfectly,  and  yet, 
for  the  want  of  attention  at  the  proper  time,  costly  mistakes  may 
be  made.  Such  mistakes  can  often  be  avoided  if  the  work  is  in 
charge  of  an  alert,  practical,  and  competent  carpenter. 

In  many  repair  jobs  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  work  until  it  is  started.  In  such  cases  someone  must 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  who  is  both  resourceful  and  honest 
enough  not  only  to  do  all  that  is  necessary,  but  to  do  only  what  is 
necessary.  Few  caretakers  have  ever  had  real  carpentry  experi¬ 
ence.  A  good  carpenter  can  replace  a  broken  sash  cord  of  a  double- 
hung  window  in  fifteen  minutes  without  leaving  any  traces  of 
his  activities,  while  a  qaretaker  often  upsets  the  tenant  for  an 
hour,  and  often  a  decorator  must  spend  an  additional  half  hour  to 
obliterate  the  mars  and  scratches  which  he  leaves. 

If  a  door  binds  and  does  not  swing  freely,  an  inexperienced  man 
may  just  plane  some  wood  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  door, 
while  an  experienced  craftsman  will  accomplish  far  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  by  adjusting  the  hinges,  thereby  correcting  the  situa¬ 
tion  without  disfiguring  the  door  or  the  floor. 

PLASTERING 

In  most  buildings  defective  plaster  is  encountered  from  time  to 
time  which  must  be  repaired  properly  or  replaced  before  a  new 
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job  of  decorating  can  be  undertaken  successfully.  The  causes  of 
cracked  plaster  are  to  be  found  in  structural  defects,  in  defec¬ 
tive  lathing  and  plastering  materials,  as  well  as  in  poor  work¬ 
manship. 

Structural  defects  result  from: 

1.  The  use  of  improperly  seasoned  lumber  and  consequent  exces¬ 
sive  shrinkage. 

2.  Unequal  distribution  of  horizontal  timber  and  consequent  un¬ 
even  shrinkage. 

3.  Faulty  header  and  arch  construction. 

4.  Deflection  of  joists. 

5.  Improper  bracing  of  the  structural  frame. 

6.  Settlement  of  substructure. 

Plaster  cracking  because  of  shrinkage  of  green  lumber  is  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  buildings  of  ordinary  construction  —  that  is, 
where  the  supporting  walls  are  of  solid  masonry.  All  lumber  is 
subject  to  shrinkage  in  width.  Therefore,  all  horizontal  members 
of  a  structural  frame,  such  as  floor  joists,  ceiling  joists,  plates, 
headers,  etc.,  are  subject  to  shrinkage.  However  slight  this  shrink¬ 
age  may  be  in  each  member,  the  effect  multiplies  itself  with  each 
inch  of  horizontal  timber  and,  consequently,  with  each  story  of  the 
building.  We  usually  find  the  most  prominent  plaster  cracks  at¬ 
tributable  to  this  cause  in  the  upper  story  of  a  building.  These 
cracks  usually  appear  where  the  frame  partition  walls  join  solid 
masonry  walls.  Then,  too,  since  the  shrinkage  is  greatest  near  the 
center  of  a  building,  the  upper  stories  are  subjected  to  a  settlement 
action  which  produces  diagonal  cracks  in  walls  running  at  right 
angles  with  masonry  walls. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  horizontal  timber  causes  similar 
damage  in  frame  structures.  For  instance,  if  an  outside  frame 
wall  has  a  total  of  twelve  inches  of  horizontal  timber  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  walls  have  double  the  amount,  which  is  often  found,  then 
the  shrinkage  will  of  course  be  twice  as  great  in  the  inside  walls. 

Faulty  header  and  arch  construction  may  cause  constantly  re¬ 
curring  cracks  in  any  type  of  building,  whether  it  is  of  frame  or 
masonry. 

Occasionally  we  also  find  that  ceiling  or  floor  joists  are  of  im¬ 
proper  size  or  have  been  improperly  bridged.  This  usually  results 
in  squeaky  floors  and  cracks  in  the  ceiling  surfaces. 

When  the  structural  frame  of  a  building  is  improperly  braced, 
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SO  that  wind  pressure  affects  its  rigidity,  cracks  are  liable  to  occur 
an5rwhere  in  the  building,  and,  what  is  worse,  these  cracks  may  be 
patched  every  year  only  to  appear  again.  These  cracks  are  called 
“live  cracks.”  Other  “live  cracks”  are  caused  by  expansion  and 
contraction  of  building  materials.  Improper  foundations  may  be 
so  disturbed  by  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  earth  that  cracks  will 
appear  as  a  result. 

Before  attempting  to  repair  any  plaster  crack,  the  actual  cause 
or  causes  should  be  determined.  Often  a  crack  can  be  permanent¬ 
ly  eliminated  if  a  metal  lath  “corner  right”  is  placed  in  the  angle 
where  two  walls  of  different  materials  join.  At  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reinforce  certain  joists  so  as  to  minimize  deflection; 
long  arches  may  have  to  be  rebuilt  completely;  and  in  the  case  of 
settlement  cracks,  foundations  may  have  to  be  reinforced. 

After  the  causes  have  been  eliminated,  we  can  turn  to  repairing 
the  effects.  Here  we  find  that  the  easiest  surface  to  patch  is  a 
smooth  putty  coat  finish.  Sand  finishes  present  greater  difficulties, 
and  antique  textures  are  as  nearly  impossible  to  repair  as  it  is  to 
match  handwriting. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  patch  will  be  no  better  than 
the  surface  on  which  it  has  been  applied.  For  instance,  if  the 
laths  are  of  wood  and  have  not  been  properly  moistened  several 
hours  before  the  brown  coat  is  applied,  the  laths  will  absorb  too 
much  moisture  from  the  mortar,  will  swell,  and,  as  a  result,  will 
produce  more  cracks.  If  the  finish  coat  is  peeling  from  the  brown 
coat,  it  is  useless  to  skim  another  finish  coat  over  the  old  brown 
coat  as  it  usually  is  disintegrated  to  the  point  where  proper  bond¬ 
ing  is  impossible.  The  old  brown  mortar  should  be  completely 
replaced. 

As  all  plastering  consists  of  three  coats  on  metal  laths,  and  two 
coats  on  other  types,  the  patch  should  be  applied  in  as  many  coats, 
allowing  for  sufficient  drying  time  between  brown  and  finish  coat. 
It  is  only  when  attempts  are  made  to  finish  the  whole  job  in  one 
operation  that  we  find  cracks  wherever'  the  patch  joins  the  old 
plaster  surface. 

All  plaster  materials  shrink  while  setting  and  continue  to  shrink 
while  drying.  For  this  reason  the  brown  coat,  representing  the 
greatest  mass  of  plaster,  should  be  thoroughly  dry  before  a  thin 
finish  coat  is  applied. 
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GLASS 

The  glazing  of  windows  originally  belonged  to  the  painter’s 
trade,  and,  when  glass  is  broken,  it  is  still  customary  to  include 
the  replacing  of  it  in  the  painting  contract.  Common  window 
glass  is  usually  set  with  putty  and  secured  with  triangular  pieces 
of  zinc,  called  glazier’s  points,  driven  into  the  wood  over  the  glass 
and  covered  with  putty.  In  the  best  work,  a  thin  layer  of  putty 
is  first  put  in  the  rebate  of  the  sash,  and  the  glass  is  then  placed 
on  it  and  pushed  down  to  a  solid  bearing.  This  is  called  back- 
puttying.  Outside  windows  should  always  be  glazed  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  sash.  Common  window  glass  has  a  slight  bend  in  it, 
which  is  a  result  of  its  original  cylindrical  shape;  it  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  glazed  with  the  convex  side  out  as  this  reduces  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  waviness  seen  when  looking  through  it.  Window  glass  is 
graded  as  double-thick  or  single-thick,  and  each  thickness  is  divided 
into  three  qualities  according  to  its  relative  freedom  from  defects. 
The  price  varies  according  to  the  strength  and  quality.  The  usual 
thickness  of  single-thick  glass  is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  and 
double-thick,  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  customary  to  use  double¬ 
thick  glass  for  windows  over  twenty-four  inches  wide. 

Plate  glass  is  commonly  known  as  polished  plate  because  its 
surface  is  finely  polished  and  thus  made  clear  and  transparent. 
Plate  glass  is  manufactured  differently  from  window  glass  in  that 
the  molten  mass  is  cast  on  a  perfectly  flat  iron  table,  while  win¬ 
dow  or  sheet  glass  is  blown  into  a  cylinder  and  then  flattened  out 
into  sheets.  The  cost  of  plate  glass  of  ordinary  thickness  varies 
with  the  size.  For  large  sizes,  the  price  increases  rapidly.  The 
usual  thickness  of  plate  glass  is  from  one  fourth  to  five  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  but  it  may  be  as  thin  as  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  Because 
plate  glass  is  more  expensive,  it  is  generally  used  only  on  fine 
residences,  hotels,  office  buildings,  and  stores  where  a  high  degree 
of  transparency  and  a  fine  appearance  are  desired.  Rough  plate, 
or  the  product  before  it  is  polished,  is  used  for  skylights,  fire 
doors,  etc. 

Wire  glass  simply  means  that  wire  is  embedded  in  the  glass 
to  give  it  greater  strength,  thereby  reducing  chances  of  breaking. 
It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Are  doors  because  it  has 
greater  fire-retarding  qualities. 

Glass  brick  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  where  light  only 
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is  desired  and  ventilation  is  handled  by  air-conditioning  systems. 

FLOORS 

The  cost  of  floor  maintenance  represents  no  small  part  of  the 
total  maintenance  program,  and  neglect  generally  proves  costly. 
All  types  of  floor  surfaces  need  constant  care. 

Hardwood:  Most  hardwood  floors  are  of  oak.  Maple  is  some¬ 
times  used  in  kitchens,  halls,  etc.,  where  appearance  may  not  be 
as  important  as  the  ability  to  withstand  moisture.  Hardwood  floors 
may  be  reflnished  or  resanded.  Sanding  should  be  resorted  to 
only  when  it  is  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  repair  the  floor 
surface  otherwise. 

In  preparing  an  old  surface  for  reflnishing  without  sanding,  the 
loose  dirt  should  be  removed  first  and  then  the  remaining  dirt 
loosened  by  scrubbing  with  a  little  water  and  soap.  Bare  spots 
may  be  touched  up  with  fine  steel  wool  or  pumice.  In  some  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  bleach  spots  where  dirt  has  been  permitted  to 
work  into  the  grain  of  the  wood.  If  the  surface  has  been  thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  revarnished  with  a  good  grade  of  floor  varnish. 

If  the  old  surface  is  not  too  badly  worn,  a  synthetic  varnish 
may  be  used.  This  will  last  approximately  two  years  and  may 
then  be  removed,  thereby  preventing  the  building  up  of  too  many 
coats,  which  eventually  will  chip  and  crack.  This  synthetic  varnish 
may  be  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

When  sanding  has  been  necessary,  the  reflnishing  procedure  is 
as  follows.  The  sanded  surface  is  first  filled  with  a  so-called  floor 
filler  and  allowed  to  dry  properly.  Then  at  least  two  coats  of  good 
floor  varnish  should  be  applied;  if  a  dull  surface  is  desired,  still 
another  coat  of  dull  varnish  may  be  applied. 

There  are  other  floor  finishes  on  the  market  that  are  being  sub¬ 
stituted  for  varnish.  Some  of  these  merit  consideration,  but  care¬ 
ful  investigation  should  be  made  before  using  any  of  them  for 
anything  other  than  an  experiment.  One  of  the  advantages  claimed 
by  these  products  is  that  spots  on  the  floor  over  which  there  is 
heavy  traffic  can  be  reflnished  without  leaving  a  patchy  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  waxed  floors  are  not  practical  for  tenant  use.  Shellac 
should  never  be  used  as  a  first  coat.  The  most  economical  way  to 
maintain  floors  is  never  to  allow  the  bare  wood  surfaces  to  be 
exposed. 
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Linoleum:  Linoleum  floors  should  be  vacuumed  or  swept  often 
with  a  soft  brush.  They  should  be  washed  only  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  then  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  water  does 
not  get  into  the  seams  or  next  to  the  wall,  for  water  beneath  the 
linoleum  causes  it  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  Never  use  harsh  abra¬ 
sives  or  trisodium  phosphate. 

When  first  installed,  linoleum  should  have  about  three  coats  of 
wax  applied,  with  a  thorough  buffing  between  coats.  If  this  is 
properly  done,  the  wax  will  not  be  slippery  nor  will  the  surface 
hold  dirt.  If  a  cleansing  agent  is  used,  it  should  be  a  spirit-base 
wax.  Varnish  can  be  used,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so.  Oils 
and  sweeping  compounds  should  not  be  used  because  they  tend 
to  leave  an  oily  film  which  collects  dirt  and  causes  the  floor  to 
become  slippery. 

Rubber:  Cold  water  only  should  be  used  in  cleaning  rubber 
floors  and  to  it  should  be  added  a  small  amount  of  washing  soda 
instead  of  soap.  After  this  cleanser  has  been  removed  by  rinsing 
thoroughly,  the  surface  should  be  dried  and  buffed  thoroughly  to 
close  the  pores.  No  oils,  solvents,  spirit  waxes,  etc.  should  ever 
be  used  on  rubber.  Stains  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  fine 
steel  wool  and  a  small  amount  of  abrasive  powders.  A  high  luster 
may  be  produced  by  the  application  of  a  small  amount  of  water 
wax,  which  should  not  be  buffed  too  hard. 

Tile,  marble,  and  terrazzo:  In  maintaining  terrazzo,  tile,  and 
marble  floors,  the  surfaces  should  first  be  swept  to  remove  loose 
dirt.  The  remaining  dirt  should  be  softened  by  moistening  with 
a  small  amount  of  water,  after  which  the  floors  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  good  cleaning  solution  or  abrasive  cleanser.  Care  should 
be  used  in  rinsing  the  floor  thoroughly  to  remove  all  of  the  cleanser. 

Marble  floors  really  require  more  care  than  any  other  kind  of 
floor,  and  the  abrasive  used  should  be  softer,  especially  if  the 
marble  surface  is  polished.  Coarse  grits  or  abrasives,  acids,  and 
cleansing  salts  can  be  very  harmful  if  used  in  excessive  amounts. 
If  soap  is  used,  white  soap  is  preferred  as  the  marble  tends  to 
absorb  color  from  the  material  that  is  used  on  it.  Constant  use 
of  soap  on  all  of  these  types  of  floors  tends  to  build  up  a  soap  film, 
which  not  only  discolors  the  floor,  but  also  makes  it  slippery. 

Cork:  Cork  floors  should  be  cleaned  with  warm  water  and 
very  little  soap.  If  a  high  luster  is  desired,  the  cork  should  be 
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varnished  with  a  good,  clean  spar  varnish  and  then  kept  waxed. 
The  floor  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  varnish  is  applied. 
Spots  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  with  fine  steel  wool. 

Carpets:  In  the  maintenance  of  carpeted  surfaces,  much  depends 
upon  the  vacuum  cleaner,  for  it  is  necessary  to  remove  dust,  dirt, 
and  grit  by  this  method.  In  washing,  use  only  the  suds  of  a  good 
soap  and  as  little  water  as  possible  so  that  the  body  of  the  carpet 
will  not  soak  up  water,  thereby  causing  it  to  rot.  This  washing 
is  often  done  by  special  machines  for  this  purpose. 

In  general,  use  as  soft  water  as  is  available  and  use  soaps  and 
cleaners  sparingly.  Never  leave  a  floor  until  it  has  been  given 
the  final  rinsing,  and  be  careful  of  volatile  cleaners  and  spirit  wax. 
These  cleaners  should  be  kept  in  closed  cans  away  from  fire  and 
motor  sparks.  Oiled  rags  should  always  be  kept  in  closed  metal 
receptacles. 

HARDWARE 

The  maintenance  of  hardware  is  a  minor  item,  and  yet,  if  it  is 
improperly  handled,  great  dissatisfaction  is  often  the  result.  The 
principal  items  of  hardware  found  in  the  interior  of  an  apartment 
are  hinges  (butts),  door  locks,  door  knobs,  sash  lifts,  sash  locks, 
door  stops,  door  and  window  guards,  double-action  hinges,  and, 
sometimes,  push  plates. 

Hardware  is  put  in  its  place  to  serve  a  definite  purpose.  It  is 
used  constantly,  and  great  inconvenience  can  be  caused  the  tenant 
by  its  inefficiency.  Sometimes  serious  losses  result  if  the  hardware 
fails  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Above  all  things, 
the  locks  and  guards  must  work  properly.  Interior  door  locks  must 
function  so  that  doors  can  be  kept  closed.  Window  locks  not  only 
act  as  a  protection  against  intruders,  but  they  also  help  to  keep 
the  sash  tight,  thereby  keeping  the  heat  in  and  the  cold  out.  Cup¬ 
board  doors  that  do  not  stay  closed  are  a  constant  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation. 

Clean  hardware  that  operates  properly  is  an  indication  of  effi¬ 
cient  maintenance.  Before  any  decorating  is  done,  the  hardware 
should  first  be  removed.  If  it  needs  buffing  and  repairing,  such 
should  be  done  before  the  items  are  restored  to  their  proper  places. 
Hardware  painted  over  or  daubed  with  paint  is  indicative  of 
sloppiness  and  carelessness. 
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Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Tenant  Space 


Keys  are  provided  for  convenience,  privacy,  and  protection.  They 
should  be  safeguarded  at  all  times.  Master  keys  should  never  be 
issued  promiscuously.  Old  and  worn-out  cylinders  may  permit  the 
apartment  to  be  opened  by  other  keys.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  building  with  new  cylinders  and  keys  throughout. 
This  is  costly,  but  much  cheaper  than  the  loss  of  tenants  because 
of  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  or  damage  suits  where  negligence  can 
be  proven.  Key  cabinets  should  be  locked  at  all  times  and  under 
the  control  of  a  responsible  person.  The  keys  should  be  identified 
by  a  code  rather  than  by  the  numbers  of  the  apartments  which 
they  open. 

SHADES 

The  chief  points  of  distinction  between  shades  of  different  grades 
are: 

1.  The  grade  of  muslin  used  for  the  base. 

2.  The  method  in  which  it  is  treated. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  finished  shade. 

Cheap  grades  are  made  from  loosely  woven  muslin  covered 
with  filler  and  water-color  paints.  They  are  expensive  in  the 
long  run  because  they  retain  their  newness  for  only  a  short  time. 
They  do  not  roll  straight  because  they  are  stretched  mechanically 
and  the  threads  do  not  run  straight. 

Waterproof  shades  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  wash¬ 
able.  Such  shades  do  not  develop  cracks  or  pinholes  and  can  be 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  thus  providing  great  savings  on 
upkeep.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  shades  on  the  market, 
including  paper,  cloth,  linen,  etc.,  and  as  many  different  grades. 
All  things  considered,  good  shades  are  the  cheapest. 

New  shades  in  many  instances  can  be  installed  on  old  rollers  if 
the  rollers  were  of  good  quality  in  the  beginning.  In  ordering, 
allow  six  inches  more  than  the  length  of  the  window  opening  for 
hem  and  roller  make-up,  and,  in  addition,  always  allow  twelve 
inches  more  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  reverse  the  shade  when 
the  bottom  becomes  frayed. 

Soiled  shades  of  good  quality  that  are  hand  painted  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  lukewarm  water  and  soft  soap. 
There  are  also  satisfactory  paint  cleaners  on  the  market. 

If  these  shades  become  faded,  they  can  be  repainted.  After  the 
shade  has  been  rinsed  thoroughly  so  as  to  remove  all  soap,  it 
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should,  while  wet,  be  nailed  to  a  wood  frame  so  that  it  can  be 
painted  from  both  sides  without  waiting  for  one  side  to  dry. 

The  paint  should  be  stiff  ground  white  lead,  colored  to  the  proper 
tint,  with  enough  benzine  added  to  make  it  very  thin.  A  little 
japan  drier  should  be  added  to  hasten  the  drying.  An  ordinary 
wall  brush  may  be  used  to  apply  the  paint  to  both  sides. 

Do  not  use  zinc  oxide,  ochre,  or  other  earth  colors.  The  shade 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  frame  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  has  been  said 
is  not  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  tenant  space.  Decorating  has  not  been 
mentioned;  it  is  so  important  that  it  can  best  be  treated  as  a 
separate  subject. 

New  methods  for  doing  things  are  being  continually  developed. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  listening  to  salesmen  representing  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers.  Always  stimulate  and  welcome  suggestions 
from  the  employees  who  actually  do  the  work.  An  alert  property 
manager  should  never  be  satisfied  with  the  way  the  work  “has 
always  been  done.”  Such  an  attitude  breeds  stagnation.  Time 
marches  on,  and  to  succeed  we  must  not  only  march  with  it,  but 
keep  a  step  ahead  of  it. 
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MOTH  CONTROL 

o  Carlton  Prouty 

Several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  damage  is  done  each  year  by  moths  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  moth 
damage  has  not  been  found.  However,  surprisingly  little  is  known 
about  protection  from  the  destruction  caused  by  these  pests  to 
carpeting,  upholstery,  clothing,  draperies,  and  to  all  other  articles 
containing  animal  matter.  Every  building  manager  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  the  habits  of  moths  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  of 
which  they  are  capable ;  but  many  of  them  have  been  content  with 
haphazard  methods  of  control.  Some  of  these  methods  have  been 
dangerous,  some  of  them  expensive,  and  most  of  them  very  ineffec¬ 
tive  when  viewed  from  the  angle  of  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem.  A  qualified  building  manager,  therefore,  should  under¬ 
stand  each  problem  as  it  arises  and  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it. 
His  first  consideration  should  be  the  types  of  moths,  their  habits, 
and  their  life  cycle.  Destructive  moths  fall  into  two  main  classes — 
the  carpet  beetles  and  the  clothes  moths. 

CARPET  BEETLES 

Carpet  beetles,  commonly  called  “buffalo  moths,”  cause  extensive 
damage  to  all  furnishings  and  clothing  containing  wool,  hair, 
bristles,  fur,  feathers,  and  other  animal  substances.  In  the  absence 
of  animal  matter  they  can  also  subsist,  upon  mealy  or  floury  mate¬ 
rial.  They  are  no  menace  to  w’ood  or  timbers. 

There  are  four  common  species  of  carpet  beetles:  the  common 
carpet  beetle,  the  furniture  carpet  beetle,  the  varied  carpet  beetle, 
and  the  black  carpet  beetle.  The  body  length  of  each  at  no  stage  of 
growth  exceeds  three  sixteenths  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  carpet  beetle  which  sometimes  sheds  skins 
one  half  inch  long.  The  adults  of  all  types  are  hard-shelled  beetles 
broadly  oval  in  shape. 

The  adult  black  carpet  beetle  is  uniformly  black  with  brown  legs. 
The  others  have  black  or  brown  bodies,  but  their  body  color  is 
concealed  by  a  dense  covering  of  small  scales.  The  larvae  of  all 
these  types,  except  the  black  carpet  beetle,  are  very  close  to  oval 
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Adult  of  the  varied  carpet  beetle. 
(Seventeen  times  natural  size.) 


in  shape.  They  are  distinguished  by  three  tufts  of  bristles.  The 
larva  of  the  black  carpet  beetle  is  yellowish,  elongated,  and  has  one 
tuft  of  bristles  at  the  end  of  its  body. 

Carpet  beetles  pass  through  four  stages  of  development :  the  egg, 
the  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  adult.  Adult  beetles  are  seen  out  of 
doors,  generally  feeding  on  the  pollen  of  flowers.  They  fly  about 
constantly  on  hot  days  from  room  to  room  and  building  to  building. 
The  female  lays  approximately  one  hundred  eggs  which  are  de¬ 
posited  in  floor  cracks,  behind  moldings,  in  furniture,  and  in  car¬ 
peting.  Their  term  of  life  ranges  between  two  weeks  and  two 
months,  generally  nearer  two  weeks  if  they  are  actively  laying 
eggs.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  the  eggs,  which  are  white  in  color 
and  very  soft,  hatch  in  from  eight  to  fifteen  days. 

The  young  larvae  immediately  begin  to  feed,  and  their  capacity 
for  injury  steadily  increases  until  they  mature  and  transform  into 


Well-grown  larva  of  the  black  carpet  beetle.  (Ten  times  natural  size.) 
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Edge  of  a  wool  carpet  being  eaten  by  larvae  of  the  carpet  beetle.  Note 
that  the  larvae  are  eating  only  the  woolen  pile,  leaving  untouched  the 
vegetable  fibers  of  the  warp. 


the  pupal  state.  This  growth  requires  about  one  year,  during  which 
time  the  larva  sheds  its  skin  from  six  to  ten  times.  There  is  usually 
but  one  generation  of  carpet  beetles  in  a  year,  at  the  most  two. 
The  larvae  secrete  themselves  in  dark,  hidden  places  such  as  under 
baseboards,  in  the  edges  of  carpeting,  and  among  things  placed  in 
storage.  These  larvae  increase  in  size  by  molting  or  shedding  the 
old  skin.  Before  and  after  molting  they  eat  voraciously,  but  during 
the  molting  process  their  feeding  stops  and  they  crawl  out  of  sight, 
sometimes  well  out  of  reach  of  cleaning  or  spraying. 

CLOTHES  MOTHS 

Clothes  moths  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  dwellings,  regardless 
of  location.  Their  abundance  is  influenced  by  temperature,  humid- 
ity,  types  of  furnishings,  and  cleanliness.  They  feed  upon  all  things 
into  the  manufacture  of  which  hair,  wool,  feathers,  or  any  kind  of 
animal  matter  enters.  Even  desiccated  bodies  of  insects,  bats,  birds, 
rats,  mice,  piano  felts,  furs  of  pets,  and  woolen  lint  are  food  for  the 
clothes  moths.  There  are  two  main  types  of  clothes  moths:  the 
webbing  clothes  moths  and  the  case-bearing  clothes  moths.  For 
our  purposes  there  is  no  distinction  because  their  habits,  destruc¬ 
tive  qualities,  and  control  are  the  same. 

The  webbing  clothes  moth  miller  is  yellowish;  the  case-bearing 
clothes  moth  is  the  same  but  with  indistinct  dark  spots  on  the 
wings. 
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View  of  edge  of  carpet,  showing  from  left  to  right:  eggs  of  clothes 
moth  on  pile  of  first  row;  adult  moth  resting  on  second  tuft;  larva  pro¬ 
truding  from  a  tube  constructed  on  the  warp  between  the  second  and 
third  tufts  and  feeding  upon  the  pile  of  the  third  tuft;  end  of  pupa  in 
a  cocoon  built  on  the  warp  between  the  third  and  fourth  tufts;  and 
larva  crawling  down  over  the  top  of  the  fourth  tuft.  (Diagrammatic 
and  greatly  enlarged.) 

These  adult  moths  (moth  millers)  do  not  eat  and  exist  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  They  fly  about  and  are  to  be  found 
on  clothing,  carpeting,  furniture,  draperies,  or  in  any  dark  place. 
These  moth  millers  lay  from  one  to  three  hundred  soft,  white  eggs 


Ten  adult  webbing  clothes  moths  and  ten  worms  or  larvae  photographed 
on  a  vest.  (About  one  and  three-quarters  times  natural  size.) 
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which  are  about  the  size  of  fine  grains  of  sand.  They  are  deposited 
usually  in  dark,  secretive  corners  where  food  is  apt  to  be  near  for 
the  worm. 

The  millers  live  about  two  weeks.  Their  sole  purpose  is  to  lay 
eggs  that  develop  into  the  larvae  which  cause  destruction.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  four  to  eight  days  in  summer,  three  to  four  weeks  in  cold 
weather.  The  newly  hatched  worm,  as  soon  as  it  finds  its  food, 
which  it  crawls  to  reach  if  necessary,  spins  silken  threads  in  which 
it  conceals  itself.  This  shelter  becomes  a  tube  either  attached  to 
the  surface  or  built  through  the  material  on  which  the  worm 
feeds.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  worm  to  drag  this  tube  about 
wherever  it  goes. 


The  case-bearing  clothes  moth:  A,  adult  moth;  B,  larva;  C,  larva  partially 
concealed  in  its  portable  case.  The  indistinct  dark  spots  on  the  buff-colored 
forewings  distinguish  the  adult  of  the  case-bearing  clothes  moth  from  that 
of  the  webbing  clothes  moth,  the  wings  of  which  are  uniformly  buff-colored. 
(All  five  times  natural  size.) 

Full-grown  larvae  (worms)  are  white  with  dark  heads,  are  about 
one  half  of  an  inch  long,  and  transform  to  pupae  before  maturing 
tu  the  parent  moth  miller  form.  Their  cycle  is  the  familiar  one  of 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  miller.  It  takes  from  fifty  days  to  three  years 
to  complete  this  cycle,  most  of  which  is  spent  in  the  destructive 
worm  stage. 

Moths  (both  carpet  beetles  and  clothes  moths)  will  not  eat  silk 
or  vegetable  fabrics  like  cotton,  linen,  and  rayon.  Thus  articles 
made  entirely  of  these  fabrics  will  not  be  attacked.  Dyed  furs  also 
are  immune.  It  is  very  important  to  know  that,  although  moths 
will  not  feed  upon  vegetable  fabrics,  they  will  attack  those  portions 
of  mixed  fabrics  which  contain  animal  matter  and  let  the  re¬ 
mainder  alone. 
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For  further  information  about  materials  on  which  both  carpet 
beetles  and  moths  feed  and  about  their  habits  and  characteristics, 
see  Bulletins  145  and  150  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  which  much  of  the  above  data  was  taken. 

CONTACT  CONTROL  OF  CARPET  BEETLES 

In  most  cases  the  methods  attempted  to  control  carpet  beetles  are 
of  the  contact-killer  type.  In  storing  articles,  naphthalene  or  para- 
diochlorobenzene  crystals  are  used.  Their  correct  use  demands  that 
the  containers  in  which  the  articles  are  stored  be  practically  air¬ 
tight.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  apartment 
building  tenants  who  frequently  leave  trunks  of  clothing  in  stor¬ 
age  rooms  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  If  the  containers  are 
not  airtight,  the  strength  of  the  crystals  soon  dissipates.  In  trunks 
these  crystals  should  be  distributed  under  every  fold  of  each  gar¬ 
ment  stored.  The  trunk  must  not  be  opened  until  the  garments  are 
to  be  used.  A  good  estimate  is  that  one  pound  of  crystals  should 
be  used  for  every  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  space.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  these  measures  are  sound,  although,  obvious¬ 
ly,  this  method  is  effective  only  in  closets,  trunks,  or  drawers.  The 
only  precautions  to  be  observed  are:  first,  that  sufficient  crystals 
be  used;  and,  second,  that  the  storage  space  be  completely  sealed. 

Contact-killer  sprays,  such  as  the  oil-pyrethrum  sprays,  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  spraying  into  floor  cracks  and  under  baseboards 
and  quarter  rounds.  Contact  spraying  is  also  used  on  upholstered 
furniture.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  sprays  will  kill  whatever  form 
of  moth  they  strike;  however,  very  often  carpet  beetles  are  out  of 
reach  of  any  type  of  spray  gun,  completely  nullifying  its  effective¬ 
ness.  Moreover,  should  this  process  eliminate  all  carpet  beetles 
existing  in  a  certain  space,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  they 
cannot  return  from  outside  sources  and  necessitate  further  spray¬ 
ing.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  while  these  sprays  are  good  killers, 
they  accomplish  nothing  toward  preventing  future  infestation. 
Constant  cleaning  of  carpeting,  garments,  and  furniture  will  help 
to  control  carpet  beetles,  but  is  not  sufficient.  Beetles  will  fre¬ 
quently  propagate  along  the  uncleanable  edges  of  carpeting.  In 
storing  carpeting,  it  is  often  considered  sufficient  merely  to  clean 
thoroughly,  insert  crystals,  and  wrap  snugly  in  unbroken  paper. 
To  this  a  little  prayer  should  be  added.  All  too  often,  this  package 
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proves  to  be  merely  a  nice,  quiet  home  for  carpet  beetles.  In  the 
case  of  upholstered  furniture,  power  sprayers  are  often  employed 
with  the  use  of  such  devices  as  perforated  needles  for  carrying  the 
spray  into  the  interior.  These  are  usually  ineffective  unless  used 
regularly,  in  which  case  the  expense  involved  is  far  too  great. 

Fumigation  by  the  use  of  poisonous  gases  is  effective  in  ridding 
rooms  of  carpet  beetles.  This  work,  however,  is  very  dangerous 
and  must  be  done  by  extremely  competent  fumigators.  After 
proper  fumigation  it  is  certain  that  no  form  of  life  exists ;  but  this 
is  no  guarantee  that  within  the  week  the  pests  will  not  return. 

It  is  the  experience  of  this  writer  that  contact-killer  spraying  or 
fumigating,  however  well  done,  is  no  real  solution  to  the  problem 
of  carpet  beetles.  There  can  be  no  guarantee  that  such  methods 
will  not  have  to  be  used  time  after  time  and  year  after  year. 

CONTACT  CONTROL  OF  CLOTHES  MOTHS 

Protection  of  stored  articles  from  clothes  moths  can  be  assured, 
as  in  the  case  of  carpet  beetles,  by  the  plentiful  use  of  naphthalene 
or  paradiochlorobenzene  crystals  inserted  between  each  fold  of 
whatever  article  is  being  stored.  Again,  either  airtight  containers 
or  sealed  closets  are  essential.  Fumigants,  such  as  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  and  chloropicrin,  are  effective  but  dangerous.  As  far  as 
apartment  buildings  or  hotels  are  concerned,  this  type  of  control  is 
out  of  the  question  for  obvious  reasons. 

Contact-killer  sprays,  available  at  stores  under  trade  names, 
usually  consist  largely  of  a  high-grade,  odorless,  stainless  kerosene 
oil  plus  pyrethrum  or  derris  extracts.  In  general,  these  products 
are  intended  to  be  sprayed  throughout  rooms  or  apartments  in  an 
attempt  to  destroy  all  insect  life.  Even  if  the  immediate  result  is 
good,  this  method  of  control  is  endless  and  must  be  employed  from 
two  to  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  year  in  order  to  be  successful. 
Temporary  protection  from  both  clothes  moths  and  carpet  beetles 
can  also  be  gained  through  dry  cleaning  or  through  washing  in  a 
strong,  neutral  soap  solution.  This,  however,  is  a  very  temporary 
procedure. 

Clothes-moth  larvae  are  incapable  of  causing  harm  at  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  below.  They  are  killed  within  from  one  to  two  days 
by  zero  temperature,  and  all  articles  exposed  to  such  temperature 
will  be  freed  of  moth  life.  Cold  weather,  however,  has  little  effect 
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upon  moths  in  heated  buildings.  All  forms  of  moths  are  killed  upon 
exposure  for  a  short  time  to  temperatures  of  125  degrees  to  130 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Where  heat  penetration  is  used  to  kill,  the 
interior  of  the  goods  itself,  not  the  air  around  it,  must  be  raised  to 
125  degrees  to  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  These  last  two  methods  of 
control  are  temporary  and  are  rarely  feasible  in  apartment  build¬ 
ings  and  hotels. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  real  answer  to  the  elimination  of  moth 
and  carpet-beetle  danger  cannot  be  found  in  fumigating,  spraying 
with  contact  killers,  cleaning,  heat  and  cold  treatment,  or  with 
mere  cleanliness. 

MOTHPROOFING 

Mothproofing  is  the  little-known  answer  to  the  problem  of  a 
permanent  protection  against  both  carpet  beetles  and  clothes  moths. 
Mothproofing  is  a  method  of  treating  the  fabric  itself  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  renders  it  inedible.  In  fact,  the  fabric  is  poisoned  for 
the  moth  worm.  Once  an  article  has  been  treated  by  a  proper 
mothproofing  liquid,  no  carpet  beetle  nor  clothes  moth  will  ever 
again  attack  the  fabric.  The  most  successful  mothproofing  chem¬ 
icals  are  aqueous  fluoride  solutions.  They  are  transparent  and  color¬ 
less  and  permeate  the  material  much  in  the  manner  of  a  dye.  There 
are  many  such  chemical  solutions  on  the  market,  some  of  which 
have  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  mothproofing 
companies  will  guarantee  their  work  for  the  life  of  the  articles  they 
treat.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  companies  have  been  in  success¬ 
ful  operation  for  many  years.  Mothproofing  liquid  is  applied  only 
to  those  things  which  moths  eat.  It  will  not  kill  upon  contact,  but 
will  render  immune  to  moth  damage  any  article  to  which  it  is  cor¬ 
rectly  applied.  It  may  be  used  on  any  fabric  without  injury  and 
with  the  assurance  that  never  again  will  moths  be  a  menace  to  the 
fabric.  Both  power  spray  and  hand  spray  guns  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  for  application  of  this  chemical. 

THE  MOTH  PROBLEM  IN  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

Moth  control  in  apartment  buildings  and  hotels  is  a  particularly 
difficult  problem.  The  building  manager  does  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  strict  control  that  is  feasible  within  a  private 
home.  He  cannot  know  when  a  tenant  or  guest  will  bring  in  moths 
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from  the  outside.  He  must  guard  against  moths  already  in  the 
building  spreading  to  infest  and  damage  tenants’  possessions.  In 
working  out  a  solution  of  his  problem,  the  manager  has  two  alter¬ 
natives  :  one,  to  kill  the  moths  as  they  appear  (contact-killing) ; 
two,  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  damage  when  they  do 
appear  (mothproofing).  In  many  cases,  for  complete  control,  he 
must  employ  both  methods. 

CONTACT  CONTROL  IN  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

Contact-killer  methods  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  best  way  to  handle 
problems  of  moth  control,  although  there  are  some  instances  in 
which  they  are  effective.  In  cases  of  extreme  infestation  in  such 
places  as  in  a  particular  apartment,  under  radiators,  in  stair  car¬ 
peting  where  it  is  folded  over,  along  the  edges  of  carpeting  which 
extends  from  wall  to  wall,  in  basement  storerooms,  a  combination 
of  mothproofing  and  contact  killing  should  be  employed.  If  moth¬ 
proofing  alone  is  done,  the  articles  themselves  will  be  protected,  but 
there  is  danger  in  the  fact  that  the  worms,  now  being  without 
unpoisoned  food,  will  travel  in  search  of  sustenance.  Thus,  in  a 
short  time  there  will  appear  bad  infestation  in  some  other  part  of 
the  building.  Using  an  effective  contact-killer  spray  will  prevent 
one  infestation  leading  to  another. 

Contact  sprays  may  be  applied  with  almost  any  type  of  gun  or 
hand  spray.  To  be  successful,  it  is  vital  that  the  contact  killer  reach 
with  full  strength  every  part  of  the  infested  area.  Carpeting,  wall 
spaces,  undermoldings — all  should  receive  heavy  concentration. 
This  contact  spraying  must  be  repeated  several  times  in  order  to 
be  fairly  certain  that  all  traces  of  moth  life  have  disappeared. 

The  most  difficult  spots  to  reach  and  the  darkest  corners  are  the 
places  where  infestation  most  frequently  occurs.  In  places  where 
stair  carpeting  is  folded  over  many  times,  worms  or  moth  eggs  can 
be  found  which  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  similarity  to  fine, 
white  grains  of  sand.  There  probably  will  be  several  hundred  in  a 
cluster.  Small,  dried  skins  and  tiny  moth  excretions  may  be  found 
along  the  edges  of  carpeting  which  extends  from  wall  to  wall.  If 
tufts  of  carpeting  pull  out  readily,  active  infestation  is  present. 
Bare  spots  appearing  without  apparent  cause  are  definite  signs  of 
moth  damage.  Carpeting  under  heavy  furniture  which  is  not  often 
moved,  like  pianos  and  bookcases,  should  be  examined  for  any  indi- 
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cations.  A  thorough  search  under  radiators  will  often  produce 
evidence  of  moth  activity.  Stored  carpeting  should  be  gone  over 
periodically.  If  at  any  place  one  layer  of  carpeting  overlaps  anoth¬ 
er,  both  layers  should  be  examined. 

Any  kind  of  upholstered  furniture  whose  fabric  contains  wool 
is  extremely  susceptible  to  moth  destruction.  The  back  of  the  piece 
of  furniture  is  the  first  place  to  examine  for  traces  of  moth  activity. 
If  the  hair  of  mohair  coverings  is  pulled  at  lightly  and  some  comes 
away  in  the  hand,  moth  activity  is  present.  When  moths  attack 
mohair  or  wool  upholstering,  bare  patches,  first  small  and  then 
larger,  will  appear.  Moths  may  feed  on  overstuffed  furniture  in 
two  ways :  one,  by  surface  feeding  and,  two,  by  nesting  within  the 
stuffing  and  coming  to  the  outer  edge  for  food.  In  either  case,  bare 
spots  result.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  vegetable  products  used 
in  upholstering  furniture  are  not  eaten  by  moths.  (Most  commonly 
used  vegetable  products  are  cotton  batting,  burlap,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  Spanish  moss,  flax  straw  or  tow,  palm  fiber,  and  sea  moss.) 
If  there  is  no  visible  sign  of  moths,  there  is  still  some  likelihood 
that  they  may  be  present  far  down  in  the  dark  recesses  behind  the 
cushions.  If  gritty,  sandlike  particles  can  be  felt  in  those  cracks, 
they  are  quite  likely  moth  excretion. 

Blankets  and  draperies  containing  wool  are  likely  spots  for  in¬ 
festation.  On  these  articles  activity  may  begin  anywhere.  Infesta¬ 
tion  in  fur  is  very  difficult  to  find  unless  active  damage  has  been 
done,  in  which  case  fur  will  pull  out  very  readily.  Clothing  very 
much  in  use  is  never  damaged  by  moths.  Unused  clothing  or  cloth¬ 
ing  stored  without  proper  protection  should  be  examined  frequent¬ 
ly.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  sure  indications  of  the  presence 
of  moths  are  excretion,  dried  skin,  eggs,  worms,  and  beetles.  Also, 
if  at  any  time  moth  millers  are  seen  flying,  eggs  have  been  laid,  and 
damage  is  sure  to  follow. 

In  ordering  contact-killer  work  done,  it  is  well  to  deal  with  com¬ 
panies  which  are  known  to  be  reliable.  Such  companies  should 
be  willing  to  guarantee  that  whatever  the  type  of  fumigant,  insec¬ 
ticide,  or  spray  used,  no  staining  or  spotting  will  result.  In  most 
cases  the  apartment  building  or  hotel  employees  will  be  able  to  do 
the  actual  work.  With  ordinary  spraying,  where  proper  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  given,  it  is  quite  safe  to  allow  a  houseman  or  jan¬ 
itor  to  do  the  work.  For  spraying,  oil-pyrethrum  sprays  or  sprays 
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containing  high-grade,  odorless,  stainless  kerosene  oil  plus  py- 
rethrum  or  derris  extracts  are  best.  Naphthalene  or  paradiochloro- 
benzene  crystals  are  the  most  effective  moth  crystals  for  storing 
clothing  and  other  articles.  Fumigation  with  poisonous  gases  is 
very  dangerous  work  and  never  should  be  attempted  by  any  but 
the  most  experienced  and  competent  exterminators.  The  fumigants 
used  most  are  hydrocyanic  gas  and  chloropicrin.  Less  dangerous 
fumigants  are  mixtures  of  carbon  dioxide  with  ethylene  oxide, 
methyl  formate,  and  methyl  bromide.  Even  these  should  be  handled 
by  experienced  operators.  Whether  contact-killer  control  of  moths 
and  carpet  beetles  is  carried  on  by  the  use  of  fumigants,  insecti¬ 
cides,  oil-contact  sprays,  moth  crystals,  heat  treatments,  or  cold 
treatments,  the  result  is  always  the  same.  No  matter  how  im¬ 
mediately  effective  the  direct  application  of  these  methods  seems, 
there  can  be  no  definite  guarantee  of  future  safety  from  moths. 

MOTHPROOFING  IN  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

Mothproofing  is  the  most  reliable,  the  most  harmless,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  completely  avoiding  moth  damage.  In 
only  one  instance  is  there  the  slightest  danger  in  using  this  pro¬ 
tection:  at  no  time  should  furs  or  any  article  covered  by  fur  be 
mothproofed. 

All  other  articles  which  moths  can  eat  should  be  mothproofed 
whenever  any  of  the  indications  of  moth  presence  is  observed.  The 
need  for  constant  examination  of  carpeting,  furniture,  draperies, 
and  blankets  can  be  eliminated  if  those  articles  are  mothproofed 
soon  after  they  are  purchased. 

In  buildings  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  mothproofing 
is  necessary,  the  building  manager  will  find  that  the  cheapest  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  to  instruct  the  housekeeping  staff  as  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  handling  of  the  chemical.  Where  the  amount  of  work  is 
small  and  infrequent,  an  easier  and  simpler  plan  is  to  order  the 
work  done  by  a  company  that  is  experienced  in  mothproofing.  In 
either  case,  the  liquid  used  should  have  proved  its  merit  over  a 
long  period,  preferably  for  ten  years  or  more.  The  solution  should 
be  odorless,  nonflammable,  and  nonpoisonous.  No  chemical  should 
be  used  whose  ingredients  include  arsenic.  (The  use  of  arsenic 
is  disapproved  by  the  American  Medical  Association.)  The  moth¬ 
proofing  solution  should  neither  spot  nor  stain  the  finest  fabric,  and 
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no  amount  of  cleaning  or  washing  should  nullify  its  effectiveness. 
These  conditions  are  best  satisfied  by  aqueous  fluoride  solutions, 
although  those  aqueous  fluoride  solutions  which  do  not  contain 
sealers  can  be  removed  by  constant  washing.  (Liquids  with  a 
naphthalike  base  can  be  removed  by  dry-cleaning  processes.)  Also 
of  considerable  value  are  cinchona-alkaloid  and  rotenone  solutions. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  chemicals  can  be  purchased  at 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  gallon  when  bought  in  barrel  lots. 

MOTHPROOFING  APPLICATION 

When  spraying  ordinary  domestic  carpeting,  a  good  estimate  is 
that  one  gallon  of  chemical  is  required  for  every  125  square  feet  of 
carpeting.  Expensive,  thick  carpeting  requires  a  gallon  for  every 
75  or  100  square  feet.  Rugs  like  thick  Persians,  Orientals,  and 
chenilles,  which  are  wool  on  both  sides,  should  be  given  a  heavy 
soaking  on  both  sides.  With  ordinary  carpeting  only  the  top  side 
need  be  sprayed.  Whatever  the  kind  of  carpeting,  it  should  be 
given  a  heavy  soaking  almost  to  the  point  of  having  pools  of  liquid 
standing  on  it.  However,  when  pools  do  form,  they  should  be 
brushed  over  with  a  clean  cloth  to  make  a  uniform  coating  of  the 
liquid.  Carpeting  that  goes  to  the  wall  should  receive  an  extra 
heavy  spray  along  the  walls,  especially  in  places  in  which  it  is 
folded  over.  The  chemical  will  cause  colors  to  run  when  dyes  are 
not  fast;  here,  of  course,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  chemical,  but  of  the 
rug  manufacturer.  Oriental  rugs  should  be  given  a  heavy  spray  on 
the  reverse  side.  A  lighter,  even  spray  should  be  given  to  the  top 
side.  It  is  only  in  Orientals  that  once  in  a  great  while  colors  will 
run.  In  order  to  prevent  any  chance  of  discoloration,  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  carpeting  vacuumed  thoroughly  before  spraying ; 
otherwise  the  sealer  in  the  solution  may  result  in  sealing  in  some 
of  the  dirt  in  addition  to  the  solution. 

Mothproofing  liquid  can  be  applied  by  either  power  sprays  or 
hand  sprays.  Power  spraying  is  the  more  effective  method.  How¬ 
ever,  in  buildings  where  only  a  small  amount  of  work  is  necessary, 
the  difference  in  result  is  too  inconsiderable  to  warrant  purchasing 
a  power  machine.  The  manager  of  a  large  furnished  apartment 
building  or  hotel  will  find  that  the  assembling  of  a  machine  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars  is  worth  while.  The  best  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  a  one-quarter  horsepower  motor  and  compressor  generating 
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about  forty  pounds  of  air  pressure.  A  two-and-one-half-gallon  tank 
is  sufficient  and  about  twenty  feet  of  hose  from  the  tank  to  the 
spray  gun.  Almost  any  large  building  has  a  paint  spray  gun  which 
can  be  transformed  very  cheaply  into  an  effective  mothproofing 
spray  gun.  Of  course,  if  a  mothproofing  company  does  the  spray¬ 
ing,  it  should  use  the  power  method. 


This  spraying  equipment  is  used  for  mothproofing.  The  motor  is  a  one-quarter 
horsepower  unit,  and  the  tank  holds  two  and  one  half  gallons  of  liquid.  The 
cost  of  similar  equipment,  but  with  a  less  complicated  tank,  is  about  $35. 


In  the  actual  spraying,  whether  by  power  spray  or  by  hand,  the 
nozzle,  to  gain  the  best  results,  must  be  held  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  carpeting.  An  even  spray  should 
be  given  if  possible,  since  heavy  pools  of  the  liquid  will  sometimes 
leave  slightly  darker  spots  in  the  carpet  after  it  drys.  All  wet 
woodwork  must  be  carefully  wiped  dry  immediately.  This  is  to 
prevent  a  residue  of  white  dust  from  forming  after  drying.  De¬ 
pending  upon  humidity  and  heat,  it  will  take  the  carpet  from  eight 
to  sixteen  hours  to  dry.  During  this  time,  it  is  not  harmful  to 
walk  upon  the  wet  carpeting  provided  that  shoes  are  fairly  clean. 
After  mothproofing,  articles  of  furniture  may  be  replaced;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  a  thick 
pad  of  newspaper  is  placed  under  every  leg  of  every  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  that  touches  the  saturated  carpeting.  If  this  is  not  done, 
wherever  metal  studs  strike  the  damp  carpet,  a  rust  mark  will 
appear  after  drying.  These  rust  marks  are  sometimes  impossible 
to  remove.  Care  also  should  be  taken  that  no  colored  newspaper 
or  magazine  pages  are  used  because  these  will  leave  colored  marks 
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which  are  impossible  to  remove.  All  stair  carpeting  must  be  ripped 
up  where  it  is  folded  over  and  sprayed  thoroughly. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  mothproofing  of  upholstered 
furniture  that  every  inch  of  wool  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
chemical.  Here  again  the  nozzle  of  the  power  spray  or  hand  spray 
guns  should  be  held  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  from  the  fabric. 
As  the  spraying  is  done,  a  clean  cloth  should  be  used  to  rub  the 
chemical  into  the  fabric.  Particularly  in  cases  of  heavy  mohair 
furniture  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  that  all  of  the  hair 
maj’  be  penetrated  with  the  liquid.  It  is  best  to  have  a  newspaper 
covering  the  floor  where  the  work  is  being  done  because  large 
pools  of  chemical  are  apt  to  form  on  the  carpeting  when  spraying 
far  back  in  the  corners  of  a  davenport  or  armchair.  If  these  pools 
form,  they  should  be  wiped  up.  Since  the  stuffing  of  furniture  is 
never  at  any  time  more  than  merely  a  possible  nesting  place  for 
moths,  this  chemical  need  not  penetrate  past  the  surface  fabric. 
After  a  thorough  saturation,  the  fabric  should  be  wiped  evenly 
with  a  clean  rag.  This  prevents  any  dark  spots  after  drying.  Dry¬ 
ing  varies  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours.  During  the  drying  period 
nothing  should  come  in  contact  with  the  material,  especially  if  it 
is  mohair,  or  creases  will  result.  After  spraying,  the  cushions 
should  be  placed  upon  plain  newspaper  until  dry. 

Draperies  may  be  either  sprayed  as  they  hang  at  the  windows 
or  placed  upon  a  clean  clothesline.  Blankets  and  clothing  should 
also  be  hung  upon  a  clean  clothesline  and  sprayed  to  the  point 
where  the  fluid  is  actually  running  off  in  a  stream.  If  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  clothing  or  blankets  to  be  mothproofed,  it  saves 
time  and  chemical  to  place  several  gallons  of  the  liquid  in  a  vat  of 
some  sort  and  then  dip  each  article  into  it.  All  clothing  will  need 
to  be  cleaned  and  pressed  after  mothproofing.  It  takes  eight  to 
fourteen  hours  for  clothing  to  dry;  blankets  require  somewhat 
longer. 

One  man,  using  a  power  spray,  can  mothproof  the  average  one- 
room  furnished  apartment  in  from  sixty  to  seventy  minutes.  This 
would  include  mothproofing  about  225  square  feet  of  carpeting, 
an  upholstered  davenport,  an  easy  chair,  and  a  pull-up  chair. 

MOTHPROOFING  COMPANIES 

If  the  building  manager  wishes  the  spraying  to  be  done  by  a 
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mothproofing  company,  there  are  a  number  of  points  which  he 
should  bear  in  mind:  , 

1.  Large  exterminating  companies  generally  engage  in 
mothproofing  only  as  a  side  line.  In  most  cases  their 
recommendations  are  not  the  result  of  long  experience 
and  close  observation. 

2.  A  mothproofing  company  is  only  as  good  as  its  repu¬ 
tation.  Its  references  should  be  numerous  and  should 
cover  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  for  it  is  only  after 
such  time  that  references  give  any  indication  of  how 
long  the  work  will  stand  up. 

3.  No  company  is  better  than  the  chemical  it  uses. 

4.  A  written  guarantee  should  accompany  all  work  done 
by  the  mothproofing  company.  Some  companies  will 
give  guarantees  covering  the  lifetime  of  the  article 
treated.  Any  guarantee  should  be  for  at  least  ten 
years.  Guarantees  should  state  that  the  mothproofing 
company  will  respray  at  the  discretion  of  the  building 
manager. 
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HOW  TO  SHOW  PROPERTY 

•  Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  C.P.M.,  M.A.L 

Real  estate’s  sole  function  is  to 
serve  the  needs  of  human  beings.  These  needs  are  paramount 
and  much  more  important  than  the  real  estate  itself.  They  must 
be  worked  into  a  formula  which  will  result  finally  in  space  suitable 
for  the  tenant,  at  a  price  the  tenant  can  pay,  to  show  a  proper  eco¬ 
nomical  return  on  the  property. 

Very  often  these  requisites  are  in  direct  conflict.  If  the  rental 
manager  is  not  equipped  to  ward  off  leases  that  do  not  meet  the 
tenant’s  requirements,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  contract  will  not 
be  carried  through  satisfactorily  to  its  conclusion,  but  will  be  a 
cause  of  trouble  to  property  owner,  tenant,  and  agent  alike,  with 
definite  losses  to  all  three.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  factors  are 
properly  considered,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the  tenant  will 
remain  with  the  property  for  many  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself,  the  property  owner,  and  the  rental  manager. 

To  be  a  successful  doctor,  lawyer,  or  engineer  requires  many 
years  of  study  and  then  additional  years  of  practical  experience. 
To  show  real  estate  successfully  likewise  requires  study  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  It  requires  thought  and  consideration,  plus  per¬ 
sonality.  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when  rental  property 
can  be  shown  successfully  by  inexperienced  people. 

It  is  certainly  necessary  for  the  rental  manager  or  salesman  to 
know  his  property  thoroughly,  and  he  is  at  a  distinct  advantage  if 
he  has  secured  all  possible  information  about  his  prospect. 

The  average  real  estate  agency,  in  its  rental  management  de¬ 
partment,  comes  into  contact  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
people  with  different  interests  and  desires  and  ambitions.  The 
rental  salesman,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature 
and  must  make  use  of  this  faculty  in  sizing  up  the  prospect  and 
endeavoring,  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  to  talk  his  language. 

PRELIMINARY  STEPS  IN  SHOWING  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 

There  should  first  of  all  be  a  preliminary  engagement  with  the 
prospective  tenant  to  secure  general  information  and  to  discuss 
his  needs.  This  engagement  should  be  devoted  to  getting  from  the 
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tenant  a  clear  picture  of  his  requirements  and  his  first,  second, 
and  third  choices.  It  should  also  be  devoted  to  building  up  the 
confidence  of  the  prospect  in  the  management  office  and  determin¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  the  management  office  is  in  a  position  to  serve 
him. 

The  first  and  most  important  item  is  to  find  out  the  prospect’s 
needs,  the  size  of  his  family,  his  financial  condition,  his  annual 
earnings  or  income,  his  business,  occupation,  or  profession,  and, 
in  short,  full  information  which  will  enable  the  rental  manager 
to  ascertain  what  is  available  within  the  price  range  that  the 
prospect  can  afford  to  pay.  There  are  many  ways  of  securing 
this  information  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business.  The  method 
most  sucessfully  used  in  a  large  number  of  offices  is  a  form  which 
is  filled  in  by  the  rental  solicitor  in  his  first  interview  with  the 
prospect.  This  form  contains  information  along  the  following  lines : 
Full  name  of  prospect  (head  of  family). - 

Number  of  adults  in  family - 

Number  of  children  in  family - Their  ages - 

Public  or  private  school  requirements _ 

Church  affiliations - 

Does  the  prospect  prefer  to  live  within  the  city  limits  or  in  the 

suburbs? _ _ 

Occupation,  business,  or  profession  of  prospect _ 

Location  of  prospect’s  business  or  office - - - 

Transportation  requirements - - - 

From  whom  did  prospect  previously  rent? _ 

Name  of  bank  with  whom  prospect  does  business _ 

Prospect’s  financial  references  (if  prospect  is  from  out  of  city, 
name  of  agent  from  whom  he  rented  in  last  city  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  city  from  which  he  is  moving) _ 


Prospect’s  affiliation  with  clubs,  societies,  etc- 


Does  prospect  desire  a  permanent  or  temporary  location? _ 

Does  prospect  prefer  single-family  house,  flat,  or  apartment? _ 

With  such  a  questionnaire  properly  filled  out,  the  rental  man¬ 
ager  is  in  a  position,  through  credit  agencies,  retail  merchants’ 
associations,  banks,  etc.,  to  get  references  quickly  and  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  prospect’s  ability  to  meet  rental  commitments. 

A  great  deal  of  time  can  be  and  should  be  saved  by  definitely 
determining  in  the  first  interview  the  preferences  of  the  prospect. 
It  is  logical,  proper,  and  good  business  to  ask  him  his  first  prefer- 
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ence,  second  preference,  and  third  preference.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  areas  where  rental  units  are  scarce  and  where  it  may 
be  impossible  to  fill  the  prospect’s  first  choice  within  his  rent 
budget.  For  example,  the  prospect  may  say  that  he  prefers  to  be 
in  the  suburbs  and  wants  a  house  on  a  large  lot  where  he  can  have 
a  flower  garden  and  ample  light  and  air  on  all  sides,  with  plenty 
of  space  for  the  children  to  play,  but  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  rent  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  is  $75  per  month.  If  the  rental 
manager  knows  that  this  demand  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  time  to 
say  so  is  in  the  first  interview.  He  may  explain  the  impossibility 
of  providing  such  accommodations  in  the  proper  neighborhood  and 
explain  what  properties  are  available  within  the  $76  limit.  It  may 
be  that  the  prospect  would  prefer  to  go  into  a  different  location 
and  still  have  a  house,  or  he  may  prefer  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
house  and  pay  $85  to  $100  per  month  for  an  apartment  where  heat 
and  water  are  furnished.  If  an  apartment  of  this  type  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  prospect’s  third  choice  may  be  a  walk-up  flat,  with  a 
separate  heating  plant  and  front  and  rear  porches. 

The  average  prospect,  instead  of  resenting  the  questions  sug¬ 
gested  above,  usually  appreciates  that  correct  answers  make  it 
possible  for  the  management  department  to  serve  him  better. 

Another  advantage  of  finding  out  the  prospect’s  needs  in  the 
first  interview  is  the  opportunity  of  securing  his  full  confidence 
and  co-operation  with  your  particular  office.  This  gives  a  chance 
to  explain  to  the  prospect  the  fact  that  securing  the  right  residence 
for  him  may  require  considerable  work  and  effort,  and  that,  by 
dealing  with  your  office  exclusively  and  giving  you  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  survey  the  possibilities,  he  will  be  better  served  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  by  dealing  promiscuously  with  a  number 
of  management  offices.  The  prospect  should  be  made  to  realize  that 
if  he  expects  to  receive  the  best  efforts  of  the  management  organi¬ 
zation,  the  management  organization  must  be  assured  of  his  co-op¬ 
eration. 

This  procedure  is  satisfactory  with  properties  which  rent  from 
$40  per  month  up.  In  the  low  price  range — let  us  say  from  $15  to 
$40  per  month — it  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  so  much  detail 
because  in  these  cases  the  prospect  knows  pretty  definitely  what 
he  wants  and  in  all  probability  has  come  to  the  management  office 
because  he  has  seen  a  “For  Rent’’  sign  on  a  particular  property. 
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However,  even  in  these  low  rental  brackets,  it  is  good  business  to 
fill  out  a  form,  and  particularly  to  check  on  the  prospect’s  refer¬ 
ences  and  financial  ability  to  meet  his  obligations.  It  is  just  as  poor 
business  to  rent  a  low-priced  property  to  a  tenant  who  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  rent,  and  thus  put  the  management  office  and  the 
owner  to  the  expense  of  eviction,  as  it  is  to  do  so  in  the  higher 
rental  brackets. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  therefore,  that  while  renting  the  larger 
and  more  important  properties  will  of  necessity  take  more  time  and 
effort,  the  general  principles  applying  to  the  larger  transactions 
also  apply  to  the  smaller  ones. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  PROPERTY  AND  SURROUNDINGS 

The  rental  manager  or  salesman  handling  residential  property 
must  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  various 
residential  neighborhoods.  He  must  know  thoroughly  the  locations 
of  schools,  churches,  stores,  transportation  facilities,  etc.  in  each 
of  these  neighborhoods. 

He  must  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land 
and  improvements  in  these  various  residential  neighborhoods  and 
the  value  of  the  usual  facilities  found  in  single-family  houses 
and  multiple  residences.  He  should  know  the  saving  to  the  tenant 
when  heat,  light,  water,  janitor  service,  or  electric  refrigeration 
is  furnished.  He  should  know  the  public  utility  rates  for  electricity, 
gas,  and  water  and  the  approximate  cost  of  these  items  to  the 
average  family. 

The  rental  agent  should  be  equipped  with  special  information 
relating  to  the  neighborhood  rent  level.  Certain  neighborhoods 
which  are  convenient  to  country  clubs,  for  example,  or  which 
are  ultrafashionable  have  a  very  much  higher  rent  level  for  the 
same  type  of  house  than  a  neighborhood  which  is  not  as  favorably 
situated.  He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  neighborhood 
characteristics — the  general  type  of  people  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  whether  they  are  professional,  business,  or  factory  people, 
and,  in  the  larger  cities,  the  predominating  racial  and  religious 
elements  in  localities  where  these  characteristics  are  particularly 
outstanding. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  know  a  rental  property  intimately  as  it 
is  to  know  a  property  that  is  for  sale.  The  rental  prospect  is  inter- 
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ested  in  the  construction  of  the  property  and  in  its  various  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages;  whether  or  not  it  is  the  type  of  property 
that  is  easy  to  heat  in  the  winter  and  is  cool  in  the  summer ;  wheth¬ 
er  the  floors  are  hardwood;  whether  the  gas  range,  electric  light 
fixtures,  refrigerator,  etc.  are  modern  and  up  to  date;  whether 
the  heating  system  is  economical  to  operate;  who  the  neighbors 
are  in  the  adjoining  properties  and  their  businesses  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  short,  the  rental  agent  should  know  thoroughly  and  inti¬ 
mately  the  property  itself  and  the  surrounding  properties  and 
their  influence  on  the  particular  property  in  question.  It  is  also 
important  that  he  know  exactly  how  far  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  will  go  in  making  necessary  repairs  and  improvements,  how 
long  a  lease  the  owner  is  willing  to  give,  and  full  details  regarding 
the  owner’s  requirements  as  to  tenants.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time,  of  course,  to  show  a  man  with  children  a  property  that  the 
owner  insists  should  not  be  rented  to  a  family  with  children,  or 
to  show  a  man  an  apartment  where  dogs  are  forbidden  if  the  man 
insists  upon  having  a  dog.  In  other  words,  the  rental  agent  must 
know  three  things  thoroughly :  first,  his  prospect  and  his  prospect’s 
needs;  second,  the  property  itself;  and,  third,  the  landlord’s  re¬ 
quirements.  With  this  information  well  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  is 
ready  to  show  the  property. 

THE  SHOWING 

The  engagement  to  show  the  property  should  be  made  for  a  time 
mutually  convenient  to  the  prospect  and  to  the  tenant  occupying 
the  property  (if  the  property  in  question  is  occupied).  It  should 
also  be  made  for  a  time  when  the  property  can  be  shown  to  reason¬ 
ably  good  advantage.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  needs  clean¬ 
ing,  the  engagement  should  be  made  for  a  time  sufficiently  distant 
to  give  the  management  office  ample  opportunity  to  see  that  the 
property  is  in  proper  condition  to  show. 

The  prospect  should  be  taken  to  the  property  by  the  best  route, 
taking  into  consideration  its  accessibility  to  the  downtown  area  or 
to  the  area  in  which  the  prospect  is  employed.  If  there  are  two 
or  more  routes  to  the  property,  it  is  always  preferable  to  take  the 
route  that  is  more  picturesque  and  which  passes  through  the  most 
attractive  neighborhood,  rather  than  through  an  industrial  district 
or  slum  district.  It  can  be  explained  that  there  are  other  ways  to 
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approach  the  property,  some  shorter,  some  longer,  and  some  of 
them  much  less  attractive.  It  is  not  the  idea,  in  taking  the  prospect 
by  the  best  route,  to  deceive  him  and  to  intimate  that  all  routes 
leading  to  the  property  are  as  beautiful  as  this  one,  but  simply  to 
point  out  that  this  is  the  most  attractive  way  of  reaching  the 
property. 

On  the  way,  point  out  schools,  churches,  neighborhood  shopping 
area,  recreational  facilities,  transportation  facilities,  and  all  other 
points  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  prospect.  Attention  can  be 
called  to  the  names  of  the  people  who  live  in  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  homes  along  this  route,  calling  particular  attention,  wherever 
possible,  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  homes  are  owner- 
occupied  and  that  there  are  only  a  comparatively  few  homes  which 
can  be  rented  in  this  area.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  homes 
are  renter-occupied  and  not  owner-occupied,  it  is  well  to  be  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  tenants  and  their  respective  professions  or 
businesses  so  that  the  prospect  can  be  given  some  idea  of  the  type 
of  people  who  live  in  or  near  the  neighborhood. 

In  addition  to  checking  up  in  advance  to  see  that  the  property  is 
clean  and  presentable,  if  it  is  occupied,  the  rental  agent  should  ad¬ 
vise  the  occupant  in  advance  that  he  expects  to  show  the  property 
at  this  particular;  time.  It  is  always  preferable,  if  the  tenant  is  at 
home,  to  introduce  your  prospect  to  the  tenant  and  pay  the  tenant 
some  appropriate  compliment,  such  as,  “I  want  you  to  meet  Mrs. 
Jones,  who  has  occupied  this  house  for  five  years,  and  who  has 
kept  it  so  beautifully  that  the  property  is  really  in  better  condition 
today  than  it  was  when  she  moved  in.”  In  this  way  you  are  much 
more  likely  to  get  a  good  word  from  the  tenant.  So  often  rental 
solicitors  and  rental  managers  walk  into  a  property  with  a  pros¬ 
pect  and,  without  thinking,  pay  no  attention  to  the  present  occu¬ 
pant.  This  may  antagonize  the  tenant  and  make  him  or  her  un¬ 
friendly  or  at  least  lacking  in  co-operation.  So  be  courteous,  con¬ 
siderate,  and  complimentary  and  tell  your  prospect  how  sorry  you 
are  to  lose  the  present  tenant.  This  usually  results  in  the  tenant 
telling  the  prospect  how  pleased  his  or  her  family  has  been  and  that 
they  are  moving  only  because  they  are  buying  their  own  home,  or 
leaving  the  city,  etc.  While  this  may  seem  an  unimportant  detail, 
nevertheless  it  often  spells  the  difference  between  renting  the 
property  and  not  renting  it.  Never  underestimate  the  danger 
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from  antagonistic  tenants.  They  can  do  more  to  keep  a  prospect 
from  renting  the  property  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Be  sure  not  to  hurry  the  prospect.  Give  him  or  her  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  studying  the  size  of  the  rooms,  every  detail  of  the 
location  of  windows,  fireplaces,  porches,  closets,  etc.  Let  him  study 
all  of  the  rooms,  the  possibilities  for  proper  placement  of 
furniture,  and  the  proper  assignment  of  rooms  for  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  Assist  wherever  you  possibly  can  by  giving  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  rooms.  Be  sure  that  there  is  ample  time 
to  see  the  property  from  cellar  to  garret,  and  study  the  reaction  to 
the  size  of  the  rooms,  the  arrangement,  the  bathroom  facilities, 
kitchen  facilities,  etc. 

Give  the  prospect  the  benefit  of  your  experience  regarding  the 
value  of  facilities  furnished,  such  as  heat,  water,  etc.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  point  out  any  defects  that  you  know  exist  and  what  reme¬ 
dies,  if  any,  you  have  for  the  correction  of  these  defects.  It  is  much 
better  to  go  into  the  matter  while  showing  the  property  than  to 
have  them  come  up  later.  A  good  rental  manager  or  salesman  will 
overcome  any  disadvantages  by  pointing  out  the  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages  because,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  rental 
unit  that  is  100  per  cent  perfect  for  any  particular  family.  In  the 
final  choice  the  prospect  will  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  for  his  needs ;  if  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages, 
the  property  unquestionably  will  interest  him. 

Wherever  possible,  point  out  the  quality  of  the  fixtures  and  the 
woodwork,  the  view  from  the  windows,  the  possibility  of  cross¬ 
ventilation  in  the  various  rooms,  the  advantages  of  exposure.  Let 
the  prospect  know  which  rooms  get  the  morning  sun  and  which 
rooms  the  afternoon  sun. 

There  is  definite  human  interest  in  a  good  many  of  the  parts 
that  go  to  make  up  a  home,  and  each  of  these  parts  may  lead  to 
interesting  presentations  of  the  house  as  a  whole.  For  example,  if 
the  house  has  plate-glass  windows,  it  is  interesting  if  you  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  between  ordinary  window  glass  and  plate 
glass.  If  the  floors  are  of  quartered  oak  and  you  are  able  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  quartered  oak  over  pine  or  maple  floors, 
this  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  presentation. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  showing  process  is  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  property.  You  must  be  able 
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to  convince  the  prospect  that  the  price  is  right,  that  it  is  in  line 
with  the  value  of  the  property,  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  rental 
of  other  similar  properties.  The  prospect  depends  upon  your  in¬ 
formation  and  upon  your  comparison  with  other  properties  you 
have  shown  or  that  he  has  seen  through  other  agencies. 

Encourage  him,  as  you  go  through  the  property,  to  express  his 
views  frankly  in  order  that  you  may  get  his  reactions.  This  is 
important;  if  the  property  in  question  does  not  meet  his  require¬ 
ments,  the  sooner  you  know  it,  the  better  off  you  are. 

Keep  full  control  of  the  situation  and  use  salesmanship  at  all 
times.  Do  not  wander  from  your  prospect,  but  as  you  go  through 
the  house  ask  him,  “Is  this  living  room  large  enough  for  your 
needs  ?” ;  “Isn’t  this  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the  kitchen  ?’’ ; 
etc.  If  the  wife  and  also  grown  children  are  with  the  husband,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  them  in  the  conversation  and,  in  fact,  to  deal 
almost  entirely  with  the  wife  and  children.  As  a  rule,  the  husband 
is  satisfied  to  allow  his  wife  to  make  the  decision,  and  the  wife 
is  often  greatly  influenced  by  the  reactions  of  the  children.  Good 
salesmanship,  therefore,  means  to  exert  every  effort  within  the 
limits  of  propriety  to  sell  the  wife  and  children  the  idea  that  this 
particular  property  has  all  of  the  advantages  necessary  to  a  real 
home  for  them. 

Keep  your  prospect  as  enthusiastic  as  possible  throughout  the 
entire  trip.  This  may  be  difficult  at  times ;  however,  by  comparing 
the  property  with  other  properties  and  by  impressing  upon  him 
the  value  he  is  getting  for  the  amount  of  money  he  is  investing 
in  rent,  it  is  entirely  possible,  under  almost  every  circumstance,  to 
keep  him  enthusiastic. 

After  the  prospect  has  inspected  the  property  carefully  from 
the  inside  and  outside,  it  is  well  to  take  a  short  walk  around  the 
neighborhood,  telling  him  the  names  of  people  who  own  their 
homes  and  of  those  who  rent  property.  Remember  that  pros¬ 
pects  are  always  interested  in  who  their  neighbors  are  to  be 
and  whether  they  have  children.  It  is  time  well  spent,  therefore, 
to  walk  around  the  block  with  the  prospect  so  that  he  may  get  an 
even  better  idea  of  the  looks  of  the  adjoining  properties,  their 
yards,  gardens,  porches,  and  the  intimate  characteristics  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

If  the  prospect  is  satisfied  and  tells  you  he  is  ready  to  rent  the 
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property,  then  return  promptly  to  your  office,  prepare  the  lease, 
and  close  the  deal. 

SOME  FUNDAMENTALS 

To  summarize  the  successful  showing  of  residential  property,  the 
following  are  some  fundamental  principles  that  at  all  times  must 
be  borne  in  mind  as  absolutely  essential : 

1.  Know  your  city.  You  should  have  more  than  a  cursory  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  city.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  that  you  know  thoroughly 
values  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city,  from  a  sales  angle  as 
well  as  from  a  rental  point  of  view. 

2.  Know  your  property.  It  is  essential  that  you  know  intimately 
all  the  details  pertaining  to  the  property,  its  various  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  and  are  prepared  to  explain  every  detail. 

3.  Know  your  prospect.  This  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  some  detail 
and  should  ^  emphasized  repeatedly.  A  successful  rental  man¬ 
ager  or  salesman  must  know  the  needs  of  each  individual 
prospect. 

4.  Show  your  property  to  best  advantage.  There  are  many  ways 
of  presenting  a  residential  property  to  a  rental  prospect.  Many 
of  these  ways  are  reasonably  satisfactory,  but  a  good  rental 
manager  or  salesman  must  know  the  best  way,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  best  way  should  be  considered  satisfactory. 

5.  Do  not  exaggerate.  It  is  poor  salesmanship  to  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  the  property,  its  location,  or  size  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  exaggerate  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rental  bargain.  It  is 
far  better  to  be  conservative  in  making  representations  regard¬ 
ing  the  property  than  to  lean  to  the  side  of  overestimating  it. 

6.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  property  you  are  showing  is  to  become  the 
prospect’s  home.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  rental  managers  and 
salesmen  from  becoming  callous  and  inattentive  in  the  showing 
of  rental  property.  After  all,  it  is  only  just  another  lease  to 
the  salesman.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  property  is  to  become  the  home,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  of  the  prospect  and  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  to  him.  This  is  the  place  where  he  is  going 
to  live,  raise  a  family,  and  spend  a  good  portion  of  his  time. 

These  four  walls  are  to  be  more  than  a  shelter.  They  are  to 
house  the  happiness  of  the  prospect’s  life.  Therefore,  the  rental 
salesman  must  have  this  in  front  of  him  at  all  times  and  be  pa¬ 
tient  and  considerate  of  the  prospect’s  point  of  view. 

7.  Use  salesmanship.  In  using  the  word  “salesmanship”  its  fullest 
and  broadest  sense  as  pertaining  to  the  real  estate  business  is 
meant.  It  is  up  to  the  rental  manager  and  salesman  to  present 
all  of  the  facts  in  a  true  and  accurate  fashion,  with  proper 
justice  to  the  property  itself  as  well  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  prospect. 

8.  Make  no  promises  unless  you  are  absolutely  positive  then  can 
be  fulfilled.  Many  a  lease  is  lost  by  promising  the  impossible  in 
repairs  and  decorative  improvements,  and  in  most  of  these  cases 
the  promises  are  made  thoughtlessly.  Do  not  promise  anything 
unless  you  are  positive  that  what  you  promise  can  and  will  be 
done  by  the  owner.  It  is  far  better  to  make  no  promises  at  all 
than  to  make  one  that  cannot  be  successfully  carried  through. 

9.  Know  when  the  sale  is  made.  When  a  prospect  is  satisfied 
to  rent,  endeavor  to  bring  the  conversation  to  a  brief  conclu¬ 
sion  and  return  to  your  office  to  work  out  the  details. 
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THE  BUSINESS  TENANT 

In  showing  business  space,  the  rental  manager  or  salesman  has 
two  main  objectives.  The  first  is  to  rent  the  property  advanta¬ 
geously;  the  second  is  to  provide  the  prospect  with  space  where 
he  can  under  normal  and  reasonable  circumstances  be  expected 
to  succeed  in  his  chosen  business. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  rental  manager  or  salesman 
first  obtain  full  information  regarding  the  prospect,  his  type  of 
business,  his  financial  rating,  his  past  experience,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  he  will  have  available  for  investment  in  the  particular 
business. 

In  dealing  with  business  prospects  we  very  often  run  into  those 
who  are  reluctant  at  the  very  beginning  to  make  a  frank  state¬ 
ment  as  to  their  financial  standing,  experience,  credit  rating,  or 
the  amount  of  capital  they  have  available.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true  in  the  cases  of  syndicates  or  chain  stores,  in  which  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  rental  manager  or  salesman  to  inquire  as 
deeply  into  some  of  these  questions.  With  most  of  the  syndicates 
and  chain  stores,  their  own  real  estate  departments  make  the  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  and  determine  the  locations  which  they  desire 
to  secure;  in  these  instances  the  duty  of  the  rental  manager  or 
salesman  is  more  or  less  to  show  the  property  advantageously 
and  to  work  out  the  details  pertaining  to  the  lease.  However,  the 
individual  storekeeper  still  far  outnumbers  the  syndicates  and 
chain  stores,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to  develop  the  proper 
technique  and  approach  to  secure  from  the  prospect  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  work  out  the  problem  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  a  successful  commercial  lease  is  one 
which  will  show  a  fair  return  on  the  property,  and  the  tenant’s 
rent  will  represent  a  proper  percentage  of  his  gross  sales,  thereby 
enabling  the  business  to  make  a  success  of  the  unit  in  question. 
To  rent  a  store  at  too  high  a  rental  spells  failure.  To  rent  a  store 
at  a  proper  rental  when  the  tenant  is  undercapitalized  spells  fail¬ 
ure.  To  rent  a  store  at  too  low  a  rental,  even  though  the  tenant 
may  succeed,  is  detrimental  to  the  property  and  destructive  to  the 
property’s  value. 

The  problem  is  to  lease  the  property  at  a  rental  based  upon  its 
fair  market  value  and  to  a  tenant  whom  you  can  reasonably  expect 
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to  make  a  success  of  the  operation  of  this  particular  store  or  unit. 
Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion.  These  data  can  often  be  obtained  from  the  tenant  through 
a  mimeographed  or  printed  questionnaire  somewhat  along  the 
following  lines: 

Prospect’s  name - 

Present  business  address _ _ _ 

_ Telephone  number _ _ 

Residential  address - - - 

_ Telephone  number _ _ 

If  prospect  is  now  working  for  someone  else  and  has  never  been 
in  business  for  himself,  what  experience  has  he  had  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business? _ 


Prospect’s  age _ 

Name  of  bank _ _ _ 

Financial  references _ 

References  as  to  character  and  ability. 


Kind  of  business _ 

Approximate  cost  of  fixtures  and  equipment— _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Approximate  value  of  average  inventory  carried _ 

Is  business  to  be  upon  a  cash  basis  entirely? _ 

If  upon  a  credit  basis,  approximate : 

Percentage  cash _ 

Percentage  credit _ 

Is  this  the  only  store  prospect  will  operate?  (Yes) _ (No) 

If  prospect  operates  other  store  or  stores,  how  many? _ 

Locations _ 

Will  prospect  pay  cash  for  fixtures  and  equipment?  (Yes) _ 

(No) _ .If  not,  what  percentage  cash? _ 

What  terms  on  balance? _ 

Approximate  gross  annual  ($)  volume  anticipated _ 

Further  details  which  prospect  will  voluntarily  give _ 


As  soon  as  this  information  is  obtained,  start  immediately 
to  check  up  on  references  in  order  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  competent  and  able  to  carry  on  the  business  in  competition 
with  similar  lines  located  in  or  near  the  same  neighborhood.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  valuable  a  credit  file  can  be  in  helping  the 
prospect  and  the  owner. 

If  the  bank  references  are  good,  if  you  get  a  good  credit  report 
which  shows  that  the  prospect  is  amply  able  financially  to  carry 
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on  his  business  and  is  of  good  moral  standing  in  his  community, 
this  information  will  not  only  be  helpful  to  you,  but  it  will  also  be 
helpful  to  the  owner  should  the  question  of  making  repairs  or 
improvements  to  the  property  arise. 

The  questionnaire  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  judge  the  pros¬ 
pect  and  to  determine  the  type  of  property  most  suitable  for  him. 
Oftentimes  a  prospect  will  make  an  inquiry  about  a  store  that  has 
a  rental  value,  let  us  say,  of  $200  per  month.  You  realize,  however, 
after  analyzing  the  information  in  the  questionnaire,  that  he  could 
under  no  circumstances  afford  to  rent  a  store  for  more  than  $75 
per  month,  and  you  can  switch  him  from  the  first  store  to  another 
where  he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  making  a  success. 

This  questionnaire  also  enables  you  to  get  a  line  on  the  prospect’s 
experience  and  helps  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to 
rent  to  him.  You  are  only  borrowing  trouble  to  rent  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  person  a  property  where  his  chance  of  success  is  very 
small. 

ESSENTIAL  INFORMATION 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  rental  manager  and  salesman 
know  a  business  property  in  the  most  minute  detail  as  in  the  case 
of  residential  property — information  about  the  construction  of 
the  property;  its  physical  condition;  its  various  advantages  and 
disadvantages;  all  facilities  furnished,  such  as  whether  heat  and 
water  are  furnished  and,  if  not,  whether  there  is  a  furnace  or  a 
stove  available;  the  rental  value  of  the  property;  whether  or  not 
the  property  is  restricted  and,  if  so,  in  exactly  what  respects.  Is 
it  restricted  as  to  the  sale  of  any  particular  type  of  merchandise? 
Is  it  restricted  as  to  the  size  or  character  of  display  signs?  What 
is  the  exact  size  of  the  property,  its  pitch,  its  setback  lines,  its 
rear  yard?  What  is  the  possibility  of  future  enlargement  of  the 
store?  Is  it  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  a  great  many  va¬ 
cant  stores  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  listed  rentals  of  the  vacant 
stores,  as  well  as  the  rentals  of  similar  stores  that  are  at  present 
occupied?  Is  it  in  a  neighborhood  that  is  apparently  growing  in 
population  or  is  for  some  reason  diminishing  in  population? 

The  rental  manager  and  salesman  should  have  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  owner’s  requirements,  his  financial  condition,  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  improve  the  property,  etc.  Of  course,  owners. 
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like  tenants,  vary  as  to  character  and  financial  ability.  Some  are 
always  ready  and  willing  to  improve  their  property,  providing 
by  so  doing  they  can  get  a  proper  return  on  the  additional  capital 
invested.  Others  insist  that  the  property  be  rented  as  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  residential  property,  a  substantial  and  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  the  entire  city,  with  an  accurate  record 
of  rentals  being  paid  in  various  business  areas,  is  essential.  This 
knowledge  should  also  include  a  complete  understanding  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  pedestrian  and  automotive  traffic.  It  is 
essential  that  the  rental  agent  have  a  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  land  in  these  various  business  areas,  a  record  of 
recent  sales,  and  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  compute  cost  and 
value  of  physical  improvements,  as  well  as  the  value  of  usual  facil¬ 
ities  found  in  business  properties,  such  as  store  fronts,  various 
types  of  fixtures,  heating  and  cooling  plants,  etc.,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  public  utility  rates. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  property  is  located,  including  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  public  patronage  and  the  habits  of  the  buying  public — 
that  is,  whether  the  public  is  inclined  to  deal  with  chain  stores, 
credit  stores,  or  independent  stores — ^and  if  these  habits  are  par¬ 
ticularly  outstanding,  the  reasons  for  them.  It  is  also  well  to  know 
the  average  income  and  the  spending  habits  of  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  surrounding  resi¬ 
dential  property  is  extremely  helpful,  also  a  knowledge  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  and  competing  business  properties,  and  whether  or  not 
the  entire  neighborhood  is  enhancing  or  depreciating  in  value. 

In  many  cities,  density  of  population  maps  are  available,  which 
are  very  helpful  in  determining  some  of  these  factors. 

Knowledge  of  the  proper  percentage  of  their  gross  income  that 
various  types  of  business  can  afford  to  pay  for  rent  is  also  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful.  It  is  well  to  know  that  a  confectionary  store  can  afford 
to  pay  a  higher  percentage  than  a  grocery  store  and  that  a  theatre 
can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  percentage  on  its  gross  intake  than  a 
five-and-ten-cent  store.  Many  tables  have  been  worked  out  giving 
definite  figures  on  the  percentage  that  various  lines  of  business  can 
afford  to  pay  for  rent,  and  the  wide-awake  rental  manager  keeps 
himself  informed  of  these  percentages  and  variations. 
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SHOWING  BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

Before  showing  the  property,  make  sure  that  it  is  in  good  phys¬ 
ical  condition  and  clean.  If  occupied,  endeavor  to  make  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  present  tenant  rather  than  to  walk  in  unannounced. 

Here,  too,  it  is  wise  to  take  the  prospect  by  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  route,  showing  on  the  way  the  residential  areas  which  contain 
his  potential  customers.  It  is  well,  on  this  trip,  to  outline  to  the 
prospect  not  only  the  route  you  are  taking,  but  the  various  other 
routes  that  lead  past  this  property  from  the  various  surrounding 
residential  territories.  It  is  often  a  good  idea  to  drive  by  the  store 
or  stop  only  for  a  minute  on  the  outside,  and  then  drive  through 
the  surrounding  neighborhoods  so  that  he  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  residential  property  surrounding  this  business  area  and 
see  the  source  from  which,  under  normal  conditions,  he  may  expect 
to  secure  his  customers.  The  importance  of  showing  the  territories 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  business  area  cannot  be  overempha¬ 
sized.  Even  though  this  area  is  not  as  well  settled  as  it  may  be  in 
the  next  five  or  ten  years,  nevertheless  the  prospect  is  entitled  to 
view  the  conditions  as  they  exist  today  and  to  judge  personally 
the  possibilities  of  making  a  success  at  the  location  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Show  the  prospect  other  stores  in  similar  or  different  lines  of 
business  in  the  area.  If,  for  example,  your  prospect  is  in  the  gro¬ 
cery  business  and  is  an  independent  dealer,  be  sure  to  point  out  to 
him  other  independent  grocery  stores  near  this  particular  property, 
as  well  as  the  chain  grocery  stores  in  this  neighborhood;  show 
him  also  the  dry-goods  stores,  the  hardware  stores,  the  confection¬ 
ary  stores.  Discuss  with  him  the  types  of  people  operating  stores 
in  this  neighborhood  and  the  success  they  have  had  in  their  opera¬ 
tions.  A  successful  independent  drugstore  may  mean  a  great  deal 
to  this  grocery  tenant.  It  may  encourage  him  to  believe,  and  prop¬ 
erly  so,  that  the  neighborhood  could  support  a  well-operated  inde¬ 
pendent  grocery  store. 

You  need  not  hesitate  to  get  out  of  the  automobile  and  take  your 
prospect  into  someone  else’s  store.  If  it  is  the  kind  of  store  he  is 
going  to  operate,  go  into  the  store  and  buy  something.  Give  the 
prospect  an  opportunity  of  looking  around  in  what  might  be  his 
competitor’s  store  in  order  that  he  can  better  judge  whether  or 
not  he  will  be  able  to  compete  with  this  particular  type  of  store. 
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Give  the  prospect  the  advantage  of  your  knowledge  of  rentals  of 
other  similar  stores.  It  is  up  to  you  to  prove  that  you  are  offering 
the  property  at  its  fair  rental — neither  too  high  nor  too  low — and 
that  he  will  have  neither  an  advantage  nor  a  disadvantage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  stores  in  the  neighborhood.  Remember,  it  is  your 
duty  to  the  owner  to  get  the  fair  rental  value  for  the  property, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  the  tenant  to  see  that  he  does  not  pay  a 
higher  rental  than  the  fair  rental  value.  Your  prospect  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  protect  his  interests  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  owner.  After  all,  the  owner  and  the 
tenant  are  partners,  and  it  would  be  just  as  much  to  the  owner’s 
disadvantage  to  rent  the  store  and  have  the  tenant  make  a  failure 
of  it  as  it  would  be  to  the  tenant’s.  Failures,  particularly  in  a 
neighborhood  location,  give  a  property  and  the  immediately  adja¬ 
cent  property  a  black  eye,  with  the  result  that  it  is  often  more 
difficult  to  rent,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  store  itself  depre¬ 
ciates. 

After  the  neighborhood  has  been  carefully  inspected,  take  the 
prospect  into  the  store.  If  the  store  is  rented  and  at  present  occu¬ 
pied,  be  sure  to  introduce  him  to  the  present  tenant.  If  you  do  not 
introduce  him  to  the  tenant,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  come  back 
later  in  the  day  and  introduce  himself.  Your  prospect  will  want 
to  know  why  the  present  tenant  is  moving,  and  it  is  far  better  for 
you  to  discuss  this  matter  with  him  than  to  have  him  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  are  trying  to  hide  something  from  him. 

Inspect  the  property  thoroughly.  Do  not  overlook  the  smallest 
detail.  Give  the  prospect  the  exact  size  of  the  store.  Point  out 
the  type  and  material  of  the  floor,  the  pitch  of  the  store,  the  at¬ 
tractive  metal  ceiling,  all  of  the  electric  fixtures,  sockets,  and  out¬ 
lets.  Show  the  basement,  point  out  the  possibilities  for  enlarge¬ 
ment,  expansion,  etc.  Encourage  the  prospect  to  figure  how  he 
will  place  his  fixtures  and  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  store  is  of  the  proper  size.  Keep  control  of  the  situation  at  all 
times.  This  is  best  done  by  encouraging  the  prospect  to  talk.  Find 
out  if  he  feels  that  there  are  any  physical  disadvantages,  and,  if 
so,  show  him  how  they  may  be  overcome.  Encourage  him  to  ask 
questions;  if  you  are  not  able  to  get  him  to  do  so,  ask  him  ques¬ 
tions  so  that  you  can  get  his  reaction  from  his  answers.  Point  out 
any  disadvantages  that  may  exist  in  the  property  and  explain  how 
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these  disadvantages  may  be  overcome.  Point  out  the  advantages  of 
construction  and  appointments.  Dwell  on  the  possibility  of  his 
operating  a  successful  business  in  this  particular  location. 

Throughout  this  conversation  and  the  showing  of  the  property, 
it  is  most  essential  that  you  keep  your  prospect  thoroughly  inter¬ 
ested  and,  if  possible,  enthusiastic.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
unless  you  devote  all  of  your  attention  to  the  job.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  rental  agents  take  prospects  to  a  store,  unlock  the 
door,  walk  in  and  say,  “Well,  here  it  is.  Do  you  want  to  take  a 
lease  on  it  for  one  or  three  years?”  That  is  not  salesmanship;  that 
is  not  showing  the  property;  that  is  simply  being  an  errand  boy. 

Use  salesmanship,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  property  represents 
to  the  prospect  an  opportunity  to  earn  money.  Perhaps  it  is  his 
only  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family  and 
therefore  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance  to  him. 

When  you  have  shown  the  prospect  the  physical  property,  when 
you  have  explained  its  exact  size,  construction,  and  important 
features,  when  you  have  shown  the  neighborhood  generally,  have 
you  finished  the  job?  As  a  general  rule,  the  answer  is  “No.”  The 
prospect  will  want  to  know  the  insurance  rates,  burglary,  plate- 
glass,  etc.,  and  many  other  facts.  Be  prepared  to  answer  any  pos¬ 
sible  questions  that  may  be  asked. 

PROPERTY  DATA  RECORD 

The  mere  showing  of  the  physical  property  and  its  surrounding 
territory  is  as  a  rule  comparatively  simple,  yet  it  must  be  done 
thoroughly  and  completely  and  intelligently.  No  detail  must  be 
overlooked.  Things  often  considered  insignificant  are  in  many  cases 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  tenant.  Nothing  pertaining  to 
the  property  should  be  slighted  or  forgotten.  Hence,  it  is  a  good 
rule  always  to  have  a  property  data  card.  This  card  may  ask  for 
information  somewhat  like  that  outlined  below.  It  may  vary  some¬ 
what  in  different  localities  and  under  different  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

Address  of  property _ 

Brief  description - 


Condition  of  building - 

Exact  size  of  building - 

Pitch  of  store _ Number  of  stories. 

Number  of  toilets _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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Type  of  construction - 

Heating  facilities - 

Basement _ Size - Pitch 

Setback  line - 

Size  of  rear  yard - 

Alley  space _ Side  yard - 

Sidewalk  lift - 

Restrictions  as  to  tenant - 


If  owner  controls  adjacent  stores,  will  he  rent  to  competing  tenants? 


Restrictions  as  to  signs. 


Parking  restrictions,  if  any. 


Parking  facilities,  if  any. 


Analysis  of  pedestrian  traffic,  week  days. 


Analysis  of  pedestrian  traffic,  Saturdays. 


Will  owner  make  structural  improvements? _ 

On  what  percentage  rate? _ 

Length  of  lease  (minimum) _ 

(maximum)  _ 

Will  owner  make  lease  upon  percentage  basis  with  minimum  guar¬ 
antee?  _ 

Special  conditions  regarding  taxes _ 


Special  conditions  regarding  insurance. 


Owner’s  name _ 

Owner’s  address _ 

Owner’s  telephone  number _ 

A  data  sheet  along  these  lines  will  be  a  help  in  reminding  you  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  property  which  might  otherwise  be  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  also  a  timesaver  when  showing  the  property  because 
the  data  sheet  can  be  prepared  in  advance.  It  is  also  evidence  to 
the  prospect  that  you  are  not  relying  upon  your  memory,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  for  you  to  “step  off”  the  size  of  the  property  or  take 
a  rule  or  tapeline  to  measure  it,  that  you  have  gone  to  considerable 
trouble  to  analyze  the  property,  and,  therefore,  that  you  are  really 
in  possession  of  all  the  important  facts  pertaining  to  it.  This  type 
of  data  sheet  is  essential  to  busy  managers  and  salesmen,  who  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  carry  such  general  information  in  their  heads. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  anything  but  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  salient  facts. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  property  manager  who  is 
dealing  actively  in  any  locality  prepare  a  business  map  of  this 
locality.  This  map  should  show  the  approximate  outside  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  stores,  the  names  of  the  tenants,  and  the  types  of  bus¬ 
iness  conducted.  Such  maps,  which  are  a  distinct  advantage  in 
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showing  property,  can  show  graphically  the  various  types  of 
stores  in  each  area  and  the  number  of  tenants  in  each  particular 
line  of  business. 

The  art  of  really  showing  property  is  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
ability,  and  personality.  The  facts  about  the  property  itself  are 
essential,  but  supporting  information  regarding  the  neighborhood 
is  equally  important.  The  showing  of  a  business  property,  there¬ 
fore,  must  include  an  understanding  of  various  types  of  business 
and  the  important  problems  connected  with  them. 
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•  S.  William  Walstrum,  C.P.M. 

A.  landlord  and  tenant  relation¬ 
ship  which  fails  to  consider  the  personality  of  the  tenant  and  the 
psychology  which  surrounds  his  thinking  will  fall  short  of  its  goal. 

Tenant  John  Brown,  for  example,  has  a  complaint  or  a  problem. 
To  him  this  matter  looms  to  significant  proportions,  and  when  he 
thinks  of  his  landlord,  or  the  landlord’s  representative,  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager,  he  thinks  immediately  of  his  problem.  He  does  not 
know,  nor  does  he  care,  whether  this  manager  has  one  hundred  or 
two  thousand  tenants  to  look  after,  most  of  whom  have  their  own 
problems  and  many  of  which  are  of  greater  importance  than  his 
own.  John  Brown,  in  fact,  gets  a  secret  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
bringing  his  matter  directly  to  the  manager,  and  his  earnestness 
may  be  so  genuine  that  he  honestly  feels  he  is  doing  the  manager 
a  favor  by  bringing  him  another  headache. 

Why?  Because,  as  Dale  Carnegie  says,  the  urge  to  feel  or  to  be 
important  is  so  highly  developed  within  him  that  he  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  that  all  the  other  complaints  which  the  manager  receives  are 
merely  routine  matters,  but  his  is  really  one  which  will  compel 
interest  and  attention!  And  then  he  proceeds  with  his  request  to 
be  released  from  his  lease  with  great  earnestness,  firmly  believing 
that  his  approach  to  this  problem  is  unique  and  compelling. 

Such  cases  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Some  come  to  us  in  the  form 
of  personal  visits;  others  come  in  by  telephone  or  through  the 
mails.  To  us,  they  are  just  another  addition  to  the  day’s  head¬ 
aches,  but  the  tenant  would  have  us  feel  that  his  particular  prob¬ 
lem  is  deserving  of  specialized  treatment. 

HAKE  THE  TENANT  FEEL  IMPORTANT 

What,  then,  to  do  about  it?  Above  all,  never  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  letting  your  aggrieved  tenant  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  merely  one  of  a  thousand  tenants  and  that  his  re¬ 
quest  is  a  routine  one  which  requires  merely  a  stock  answer,  all 
cut  and  dried,  from  page  seven  of  the  recipe  book.  From  the 
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moment  he  enters  your  office,  use  Dale  Carnegie’s  advice  —  it  is 
good,  even  if  overcommercialized.  Make  him  feel  important,  and 
set  the  stage  for  the  perfect  release  of  his  ego.  After  the  recep¬ 
tionist  tells  you  that  he  has  arrived,  in  the  brief  moments  avail¬ 
able  before  he  enters  your  office,  quickly  review  the  case,  identify 
him  with  his  own  apartment  house  so  that  you  will  avoid  that  awk¬ 
ward  situation  when  you  cannot  place  him  and  have  to  ask  him 
where  he  lives.  Greet  him  by  name  when  he  enters.  Instruct  your 
secretary  or  receptionist  always  to  greet  clients  by  repeating  their 
names,  whether  they  call  by  telephone  or  personally.  It  is  im¬ 
mensely  flattering  to  the  person  who  is  calling,  and  his  estimate 
of  your  organization  is  immediately  heightened  as  a  result  of  this 
personalized  treatment. 

Discuss  the  subject  of  the  tenant’s  visit  with  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion,  and  try,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  avoid  interruptions  of  any 
kind  during  the  interview.  It  is  discouraging  to  the  tenant  during 
such  a  conference  to  be  disturbed  frequently  by  long  telephone 
conversations  or  extraneous  interruptions  and  to  have  the  man¬ 
ager,  following  each  one,  wearily  remark,  “Where  were  we?” 

If  your  client  makes  an  impossible  demand,  tell  him  so  immedi¬ 
ately  and  politely,  and  give  him  the  reasons  why.  Never  tell  him 
you  will  take  under  advisement  a  request  which  you  know  is  un¬ 
reasonable  or  impossible.  Delays  in  such  cases  are  useless  and 
time-consuming.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  request  is  reasonable, 
it  is  tremendously  effective  to  do  something  about  it  immediately 
and  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  the  tenant.  Call  your  secretary  in 
and  dictate  a  memorandum  or  letter  on  the  subject  while  the  ten¬ 
ant  is  there.  Or,  if  the  matter  is  one  which  concerns  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  apartment  house,  call  him  on  the  telephone  at 
once.  Such  a  procedure  accomplishes  two  purposes:  it  is  tangible 
evidence  to  the  tenant  of  a  personalized  service,  and  it  also  gets 
the  matter  off  your  mind  immediately. 

CULTIVATE  GOOD  WILL 

Good  will  is  the  greatest  asset  of  the  property  manager.  It  is 
not  for  sale.  It  cannot  be  bought.  It  costs  us  nothing,  and  yet  it 
is  our  greatest  business  producer  and  business  conservator.  It  is 
within  the  grasp  of  all,  waiting  only  to  be  cultivated  and  developed 
and  harnessed  as  an  instrument  of  limitless  possibilities.  The 
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respect  and  kindly  feelings  of  our  tenants  are  more  effective 
publicity  than  any  possible  newspaper  advertising.  All  of  these 
tenants  have  friends,  many  of  whom  are  looking  for  houses  or 
apartments.  Think  of  what  it  means  to  have  hundreds  of  happy, 
satisfied  tenants,  singing  your  praises  to  hundreds  of  potential 
tenants  throughout  the  community!  On  the  other  hand,  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  this  situation  can  spell  ruin. 

Why  then,  do  we  not  develop  to  a  greater  degree  the  infinite 
possibilities  of  this  commodity  known  as  tenant  good  will?  Here 
are  some  of  the  barriers  to  tenant  good  will : 

Procrastination:  Failure  to  take  immediate  and  decisive  action 
with  respect  to  a  complaint  constitutes  the  most  important  single 
cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Unanswered  letters  which  clutter  up 
desks  are  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  both  to  the  manager  and 
also  to  the  tenant  who  is  awaiting  a  reply.  The  remedy  here  lies 
in  daily  attention  to  the  complaints  of  that  day.  In  many  cases  we 
delay  acting  on  a  tenant  complaint  because  the  case  presents  such 
difficult  angles  that  we  are  doubtful  how  to  proceed.  The  result  is 
that  the  matter  is  postponed  until  the  next  day,  at  which  time  it 
finds  itself  on  the  bottom  of  the  mail  pile.  After  that  it  seems  less 
pressing,  and  it  may  be  neglected  until  there  is  a  jolt  in  the  form 
of  a  notice  from  the  tenant  that  he  will  not  renew  his  lease 
because  of  our  utter  lack  of  consideration.  Time  should  be  taken 
to  analyze  difficult  cases,  but  in  the  meantime  a  telephone  call  or 
a  brief  letter  to  the  tenant  will  usually  satisfy  him  until  the  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily. 

Incompetent  assistants:  Naturally,  a  large  management  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  detailed  to  be  operated  singlehaindedly.  The  director  of 
the  management  department  may  be  ever  so  competent,  but  in¬ 
competent  personnel  can  easily  undo  all  of  his  fine  work.  We 
should  take  time  to  train  our  staffs  in  the  principles  of  tact  and 
diplomacy  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  the  personalized 
handling  of  routine  business  matters.  These  people  are  our  agents, 
and  they  are  acting  for  us,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  office.  An 
abrupt,  disinterested  manner  can  kill  forever  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  a  pleasant  relationship.  The  author  of  the  slogan,  “The 
voice  with  the  smile  wins,”  had  a  rare  insight  into  human  nature. 
We  should  strive  in  every  way  possible  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the 
public  and  for  our  tenants  to  do  business  with  us.  What  a  thrill 
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it  is  to  hear  somebody  say,  “It’s  a  real  treat  to  come  in  your  office 
because  everyone  is  so  attentive  and  cordial.”  The  head  of  the 
management  department  has  enough  responsibility  on  his  own 
shoulders  without  being  repeatedly  penalized  for  the  shortcomings 
of  his  assistants.  He  should  not  hesitate  to  terminate  the  services 
of  an  employee  who  has  demonstrated  his  inability  to  secure  ten¬ 
ant  good  will. 

Broken  promises  or  half -promises:  Requests  for  specific  agree¬ 
ments  concerning  the  decorating  which  is  to  be  done  for  an  in¬ 
coming  tenant  or  upon  lease  renewal  are  frequently  the  cause  of 
great  tenant  dissatisfaction.  Institutional  procedure  being  what  it 
is,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  give  the  tenant 
a  commitment  in  advance  as  to  exactly  what  will  be  done.  In  our 
eagerness  to  secure  the  new  lease  or  the  renewal,  let  us  never 
promise  or  infer  more  than  we  know  we  can  do.  Inability  to  ful¬ 
fill  any  such  promises  will  most  certainly  be  the  cause  of  im¬ 
mediate  resentment,  and  our  reputation  will  not  fail  to  suffer. 

Managing  agents  should  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  individual 
and  institutional  owners  to  authorize  in  the  management  contract 
a  discretionary  spending  limit  sufficient  to  take  care  of  normal 
decorating  costs.  This  eliminates  uncertainty  upon  the  part  of  the 
manager  when  discussing  items  of  decorating  in  connection  with 
a  new  or  renewal  lease;  it  eliminates  a  vast  amount  of  laborious 
routine  and  attendant  expense  upon  the  part  of  both  agent  and 
owner;  and  it  permits  the  agent  to  develop  good  will  as  the  result 
of  being  able  to  speed  up  the  service  of  his  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  if  our  tenants  like  to  come  to  our  office  because 
of  the  friendly  reception  they  receive;  if  they  talk  about  us  as 
being  an  organization  whose  word  may  be  relied  upon,  where  they 
receive  prompt  action,  even  though  unfavorable,  where  cold,  hard 
business  procedure  is  tempered  with  sympathetic  consideration, 
and  above  all  where  personalized  service  is  the  watchword  —  then 
our  vacancy  problem  will  almost  take  care  of  itself,  we  can  cease 
to  worry  about  retaining  present  accounts,  and  new  business  will 
automatically  find  its  way  to  our  door. 
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•  Carlton  Schultz,  C.P.M.,  M.A.I. 

New  special  services  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  tenants  are  being  devised  every  day 
by  clever  apartment  building  managers.  While  very  few  buildings 
have  all  of  the  services  enjoyed  by  Mrs.  Pettee,  by  spending  the  day 
with  her  we  shall  see  why  apartment  living  is  the  preferred  way 
of  life  for  many  people. 

Who  is  Mrs.  Pettee?  She  is  the  imaginary  wife  of  a  business¬ 
man  in  a  large  city.  She  lives  in  a  large,  modern  apartment  de¬ 
velopment.  Let’s  step  on  the  magic  carpet,  slip  into  our  invisible 
capes,  for  we  do  not  want  to  be  caught  eavesdropping,  and  we’re 
on  our  way. 

It’s  early  morning.  Mrs.  Pettee  is  still  asleep.  B-u-z-z.  No,  it’s 
not  an  alarm  clock.  It’s  the  first  special  service. 

“What  is  it?’’  Mrs.  Pettee  asks  sleepily. 

“It  is  the  private  switchboard  operator.  You  asked  to  be  called 
at  seven  o’clock,’’  answers  a  cheerful,  wide-awake  voice. 

“What  is  the  weather  today?’’  asks  Mrs.  Pettee,  who  is  now 
commencing  to  come  to. 

“The  sun  is  shining,  and  the  temperature  is  60  degrees.  The 
weather  report  says  fair  and  warmer,”  replies  the  operator. 

This  conversation  awakens  Mr.  Pettee,  who  bounces  out  of  bed 
and  into  the  bathroom.  His  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  gulps  a  glass 
of  ice  water  from  the  special  circulating  ice-water  faucet.  Being 
thoroughly  modem,  Mr.  Pettee  takes  his  new  electric  razor  from 
the  built-in  medicine  cabinet,  plugs  it  into  a  special  wall  plug  placed 
at  just  the  right  height,  turns  on  both  hot- water  and  cold-water 
faucets  and  lets  the  water  run  at  just  the  right  temperature, 
through  a  mixing  faucet,  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  before  shav¬ 
ing.  The  ice  water,  combined  with  a  very  late  parting  from  friends 
last  night,  makes  Mr.  Pettee  feel  chilly,  so  he  snaps  a  convenient 
switch,  and  a  warm  breeze  from  a  motor-driven  electric  hot-air 
heater  built  into  the  wall  immediately  removes  the  goose- 
pimples  on  his  back.  Through  shaving,  he  jumps  into  a  tub 
full  of  warm  water  and  works  himself  into  a  soapy  lather.  Then, 
as  the  finishing  touch,  he  enjoys  the  exhilaration  of  alternate  hot 
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and  cold  showers  from  the  shower  head  above  the  tub,  ending  with 
a  cheery  shout,  “Mary,  how  is  breakfast  coming?” 

Mrs.  Pettee  is  not  letting  any  grass  grow  under  her  little  red 
slippers.  She  hurries  out  of  bed,  slips  into  her  house  coat,  and 
dashes  into  the  streamlined,  chromium-plated  kitchenette  which  is 
provided  with  attractive  cupboards,  shelves,  and  drawers  for  the 
handy  concealment  of  everything  to  make  kitchen  work  simple. 

Gathering  up  the  dirty  dishes  from  the  late  party  of  last  night, 
she  rinses  them  in  the  sink  with  a  special  rinsing  hose,  which  snaps 
back  out  of  sight  when  released,  and  stacks  them  neatly  in  the 
electric  dishwasher. 

From  the  building-owned  iceless  refrigerator  come  the  bacon 
and  eggs  and  ice  cubes  for  the  water.  From  a  little  cabinet  in  the 
wall  come  the  milk  and  cream,  fresh  from  the  milkman  who  not 
more  than  an  hour  before  has  placed  the  bottles  there  without  dis¬ 
turbing  anyone. 

Stepping  over  to  what  looks  like  a  white  porcelain  table,  Mrs. 
Pettee  folds  back  cleverly  hinged  sections,  disclosing  a  modem 
stove  top  with  leaves  on  either  side,  and  sets  the  automatic  stove 
clock  at  exactly  three  minutes  for  the  eggs.  Tending  the  bacon 
and  coffee  with  one  hand  and  the  electric  toaster,  plugged  into  one 
of  the  handy  base  plugs,  with  the  other,  breakfast  is  ready  in  no 
time. 

Good-bye,  honey,”  says  Mr.  Pettee  as  he  slips  into  his  topcoat, 
gives  Mary  a  glancing  smack  of  a  kiss,  and  hurries  into  the  auto¬ 
matic  elevator.  Pushing  the  button  marked  “B,”  he  steps  out  into 
the  basement  garage  a  moment  later.  As  Mr.  Pettee’s  schedule  for 
leaving  each  morning  is  quite  regular,  the  attendant  has  already 
headed  the  car  toward  the  closed  exit  door. 

“Good-bye,”  waves  Mr.  Pettee  and  starts  his  car  for  the  door. 
No,  he  doesn’t  smash  it.  As  soon  as  the  car  wheels  strike  a  floor 
switch,  the  electrically  controlled  exit  door  folds  itself  up  against 
the  ceiling  in  “Arabian  Nights”  fashion.  When  the  car  passes 
through,  it  runs  over  another  contact  switch,  and  the  door  slides 
back  into  place. 

Following  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pettee,  Mary’s  day  commences. 
First,  a  call  on  the  house  phone  to  the  beauty  parlor  located  right 
in  the  building  for  an  early  appointment  with  the  hairdresser. 
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Next  a  call  to  the  resident  manager’s  office — “Please  send  one 
of  the  maids  up  as  soon  as  you  can.  There  will  be  three  or 
four  hours’  work  for  her  to  do  in  tidying  up  the  apartment.  I 
don't  feel  very  well  this  morning,  so  please  ask  the  house  physician 
to  stop  in.” 

Fresh  from  the  beauty  shop,  and  with  a  little  medical  stimula¬ 
tion  from  the  house  physician,  Mrs.  Pettee’s  high  spirits  have  re¬ 
turned.  Calling  one  of  her  neighbors  over  the  intercommunicating 
phone,  Mrs.  Pettee  asks,  “Betty,  won’t  you  have  lunch  with  me?” 

“Suits  me  fine,”  answers  Betty.  “Junior  has  finished  his  lunch, 
so  I  shall  stop  at  the  building  playground  and  leave  him  in  charge 
of  the  supervisor.  She  is  so  nice  with  the  children,  and  Junior  will 
have  much  more  fun  sliding  down  the  chute-the-chutes  and  building 
sand  castles  than  just  sitting  listening  to  us  gossip.  Besides,  he 
needs  the  sunshine.  I’ll  meet  you  in  the  apartment  tearoom.  The 
food  is  so  good,  and  the  supervisor  can  reach  me  if  Junior  gets  an¬ 
other  nosebleed.” 

“Hello-o,”  calls  a  voice  as  Betty  and  Mary  are  about  to  order  their 
lunch.  “I  drove  clear  across  the  town  to  see  you  two  girls  and  then 
almost  missed  you.” 

“Where  did  you  leave  your  car,  Peggy?”  asks  Mary. 

“You  have  the  nicest  doorman,  Mary.  When  I  drove  up,  he  was 
so  polite.  He  even  insisted  on  parking  my  car  for  me.  Said  he 
would  put  it  in  the  guests’  parking  lot  where  I  could  get  it  out 
easily.  He  even  told  me  that  he  would  have  one  of  the  boys  look 
after  my  poodle  if  I  wished.” 

“I  want  you  girls  to  go  to  the  matinee  with  me  this  afternoon,” 
interrupts  Mary.  “Wait  a  minute  and  I’ll  phone  the  manager’s 
office.  They  are  so  accommodating  —  they  always  get  our  theatre 
and  football  tickets  for  us.” 

Peggy  sighs,  “I  certainly  wish  Paul  and  I  lived  in  a  building  like 
this.  I  was  so  annoyed  last  night.  We  had  the.  Parkers  over  for 
dinner.  You  know  A1  Parker  is  Paul’s  big  boss,  and  we  wanted 
everything  to  be  just  so.  Of  course,  all  the  babies  in  our  building 
had  been  out  that  afternoon,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  our  entrance 
hall  was  so  jammed  with  baby  carriages  that  the  Parkers  could 
hardly  get  through.  I  felt  so  ashamed,  just  like  living  in  a  cheap 
tenement.” 

“Of  course  you  should  live  here,  Peggy.  In  each  building  a 
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ramp  goes  from  the  sidewalk  to  a  clean  basement  room  where 
all  the  baby  buggies  are  kept.” 

‘‘But  Mary  hasn’t  told  you  the  half  of  it,”  breaks  in  Betty.  ‘‘When 
we  are  away  and  packages  come,  they  are  delivered  to  a  central 
package  room  for  safekeeping.  We  have  a  free  roof  garden  where 
we  can  cool  off  while  we  are  visiting  with  our  neighbors  on  hot 
summer  nights.  There  is  also  a  small  lecture  room  where  we  have 
movies  for  the  little  ones  and  cooking  demonstrations,  French  les¬ 
sons,  and  so  forth  for  the  mothers.  We  don’t  have  to  take  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  public  parks,  for  our  shrubs  and  flower  gardens  are  kept 
in  beautiful  condition  by  the  management.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  one  third  of  our  land  has  buildings  on  it,  and  the  balance  is 
kept  up  like  a  private  garden.” 

At  six  o’clock  that  evening,  Mary  lets  herself  into  her  apartment 
after  an  afternoon  at  the  theatre.  At  about  the  same  time  her 
husband  brings  his  car  to  a  stop  in  the  garage. 

‘‘Jim,”  he  calls  to  the  attendant,  ‘‘how  about  some  of  your  best 
service  tonight?” 

‘‘What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“Oil  and  grease,  wash,  and  put  in  ten  gallons  of  gas.” 

“Going  out  at  the  usual  time  in  the  morning?” 

“Yes.” 

“O.K.  She’ll  be  all  ready,”  assures  Jim. 

“Where  is  dinner,  Mary?”  calls  Bill  Pettee  to  his  pretty  wife  as 
she  runs  out  to  receive  the  customary  evening  greeting. 

“Too  much  matinee  this  afternoon.  There  is  none,”  she  sighs 
penitently.  “I’ll  call  the  tearoom  and  have  our  dinner  sent  up,  nice 
and  hot.  You’ll  probably  like  their  cooking  better  for  a  change, 
anyway.” 

“Good  idea.  Have  them  send  up  some  cigars,  too — my  regular 
brand.” 

And  so  we  leave  Bill  and  Mary  Pettee.  Dinner  is  over.  Bill  is 
lounging  on  the  divan,  reading  his  evening  paper,  smoking  the 
fresh  cigars,  while  Mary  is  knitting  a  skirt,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  her  by  the  instructor  in  the  building’s  oivn  lecture  hall, 
and  at  the  same  time  listening  to  the  radio  plugged  into  a  special 
multiple  aerial. 

“Honey,”  says  Bill  as  he  turns  the  page  of  his  paper,  “this  apart¬ 
ment  life  sure  is  the  life!” 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PROPERTIES 
OWNER  BY  INSTITDTIONS 

•  Clement  E.  Merowit,  C.P.M. 

Before  plunging  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  management  of  institutionally  owned  properties,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  economic  and  social  background  against  which  the 
present-day  problems  of  real  estate  are  so  strikingly  silhouetted 
may  lead  to  a  clearer  understanding.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  violence  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  society. 
Our  whole  approach  to  life  is  being  rapidly  modified,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  concepts  and  institutions  which  we  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  today  were  thought  to  be  visionary  and  impractical  less  than 
ten  years  ago.  Not  only  has  a  progressive,  liberal  government 
accelerated  the  processes  of  social  change,  but  these  changes  have 
had  their  inevitable  impact  upon  our  business  relations. 

That  this  is  true  in  the  business  of  providing  shelter  and  that 
forces  which  have  been  set  into  play  will  continue  to  work  still 
more  radical  changes  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  careful  ob¬ 
server.  What  is  going  on  is  a  process  of  adjustment,  long  delayed, 
which  cannot  be  stopped.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes 
take  place  and  the  violence  of  their  consequences  can  be  tempered 
if  we  understand  these  forces  and  where  they  must  ultimately  lead 
us.  Such  an  understanding  will  dictate  radical  changes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  associated  with  real  estate.  Because  it  is  not 
beyond  possibility  that  economic  values,  in’  the  near  future,  may 
shrink  to  such  a  point  in  relation  to  the  investment  as  to  affect 
seriously  the  security  of  the  investment,  it  would  seem  desirable 
for  institutions  controlling  large  real  estate  holdings  to  survey  the 
situation  and  to  plan  their  operations  upon  a  more  permanent 
basis  than  is  being  done  at  present. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

These  institutions  had  best  prepare  to  remain  with  their  owner¬ 
ship  problems  for  some  time  to  come  and  prepare  to  take  over 
additional  real  estate.  The  factors  that  prompt  such  an  opinion 
are: 
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1.  Decentralization:  The  shift  from  the  core  of  the  American 
city  has  been  responsible  for  building  a  series  of  satellite  com¬ 
munities  within  the  metropolitan  areas  and  for  neglect  of  the  older 
areas.  Population  gravitates  away  from  the  negative  character 
which  city  dwelling  under  these  circumstances  takes  on,  and  thus 
the  process  is  further  accelerated. 

2.  Shortcomings  associated  with  present  holdings  in  these  older 
areas:  Rentals  of  older  buildings  in  the  near-in  areas  are  definitely 
high  in  relation  to  those  which  are  charged  for  new  accommoda¬ 
tions.  With  the  development  of  a  more  gracious  concept  of  living, 
the  denial  of  space  in  which  to  move  about  is  thrown  into  bold 
relief.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a  shortage  exists  in  the  in¬ 
tensively  built-up  areas  —  a  shortage  of  safe  and  pleasant  auspices 
under  which  children  and  adults  may  play.  As  transit  facilities 
improve,  as  public  schools  in  the  suburban  areas  compete  favorably 
with  private  schools  within  the  city  proper,  the  apartment  house 
in  the  core  of  the  town  is  in  the  disadvantageous  position  of  trying 
to  merchandise  something  which  is  no  longer  of  as  great  value  to 
the  consumer — that  is,  the  physical  proximity  of  the  home  to  the 
place  of  employment,  the  principal  shopping  centers,  and  the  like. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  obsolescence  of  present  accommodations. 
At  the  same  time  as  new  construction  rises  on  the  periphery  of  a 
city — the  last  word  in  land  planning,  design,  and  equipment  and 
expressing  a  whole  scheme  of  life  to  which  its  services  are  geared — 
the  shortcomings  of  housing  accommodations  which  have  not  been 
revitalized  for  upwards  of  ten  years  become  still  more  apparent. 
The  absence  of  cross-ventilation  and  other  principles  of  design 
which  today  are  considered  requisite,  the  seedy  appearance  result¬ 
ing  from  unwillingness  to  replace  antiquated  equipment  or  to  re¬ 
furbish,  and  the  whole  idea  of  living  in  a  cliff  dwelling  without 
elbowroom  make  these  accommodations  less  desirable  to  the  renter 
than  ever  before. 

3.  Competitive  construction:  The  deficiencies  just  mentioned 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  with  all  that  the  garden  type  of  apart¬ 
ment  has  to  offer.  When  we  consider  the  sum  of  other  minor  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  the  pleasantness  with  which  shopping  may  be 
done  in  the  suburban  branch  shops  of  even  the  finest  stores,  the 
excellent  provisions  being  made  for  safe  play  areas  for  children  as 
well  as  for  adult  recreation,  the  superior  planning,  the  modern 
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equipment,  the  provision  for  low  upkeep  of  automobiles,  and  the 
many  other  contributions  to  a  more  normal  and  pleasant  life,  we 
can  readily  see  how  existing  properties  must  compete  unfavorably 
as  time  goes  on. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  living  within  the  heart  of 
town  will  ever  lose  its  fascination  for  large  numbers  of  people.  Yet, 
if  we  do  not  carefully  analyze  the  population  shifts  and  the 
changes  which  have  already  taken  place  and  attempt  to  project 
these  trends  into  the  future,  we  cannot  possibly  hope  to  establish 
our  rental  policies  upon  a  sound  basis. 

Now,  what  should  these  changes  mean  to  the  institutions  who 
own  tremendous  blocks  of  property  and  to  their  managers?  Many 
of  these  large  companies  have  gone  through  several  depressions. 
Some  of  them  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by  population  shifts ;  they 
believe  that  the  situation  will  work  out  the  same  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  that  business  will  revive,  that  migration  to  the  city  core  will 
recur,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  may  relax, 
with  mortgages  in  their  portfolios  instead  of  deeds.  It  is  our  belief 
that  the  experience  of  the  past  may  prove  misleading  and  that  the 
institutions  which  sit  back  and  wait  for  time  to  solve  their  real 
estate  problems  will  have  failed  to  protect  their  investments. 

THE  INSTITUTION'S  INTEREST  IN  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Obviously,  when  an  institution  dismisses  the  idea  that  it  need 
give  only  superficial  attention  to  a  business  which  it  thinks  will, 
in  a  relatively  short  time,  be  taken  off  its  hands,  and,  accordingly, 
prepares  for  its  operation  over  an  extended  period,  the  institution’s 
whole  approach  to  the  problem  is  different.  It  then  becomes  more 
professional,  more  progressive,  and  more  qualitative  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business.  This  means  that  operations  are  based  upon 
the  best  results  over  a  long  haul.  This  in  turn  means  consideration 
of  the  angles  of  public  reaction,  for  no  business  and,  above  all,  one 
semipublic  in  nature,  can  operate  securely  if  it  does  not  give  proper 
consideration  to  what  the  public  may  think  about  its  conduct  in 
business  and  how  the  public  feels  toward  it  in  general.  This  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  whether  the  tenants  in  a  particular  building 
think  well  of  the  landlord,  nor  is  it  a  question  of  whether  building 
service  employees  are  satisfied  with  their  jobs.  It  is  the  much 
broader  question  of  whether  the  policies  in  one  division  of  the  in- 
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stitution  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  at  large  and  are  defeating  its  best  interests. 

The  insurance  companies  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  adverse 
public  reaction.  They  have  been  under  fire  because  of  their  power 
and  because  of  the  highhanded  manner  in  which  some  of  them  have 
employed  this  power.  They,  particularly,  must  give  this  matter 
proper  consideration.  Operation  policies  which  reach  out  and  affect 
the  daily  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  who  may  be  insurance  and 
banking  customers  as  well  as  tenants  and  employees  must  be  in¬ 
telligently  related  to  the  reputation  of  the  company.  They  must 
be  dictated  by  the  will  to  continue  a  profitable  business  without 
imposition  of  control  resulting  from  public  disapproval.  This  is 
the  negative  side. 

The  positive  side  is  much  more  important.  The  opportunity  of 
realizing  a  greater  return  on  the  investment,  of  more  soundly 
securing  the  investment,  and  of  advancing  the  primary  aims  of 
the  institutions  through  the  agency  of  these  managerial  contacts 
is  a  very  considerable  one  of  which  enterprising  administration 
will  soon  take  advantage.  The  financial  benefit  to  the  institutions 
through  progressive  operation  of  their  property  will  compensate 
many  times  over  for  the  investment  of  thought  and  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  job. 

MANAGEMENT  POLICIES 

Considerable  space  has  been  given  here  to  the  background  for  a 
discussion  of  management  policies  predicated  upon  certain  objec¬ 
tives.  Without  these  objectives  in  mind  no  management,  however 
astute,  handling  its  little  problems  in  an  isolated  fashion,  can 
hope  to  do  very  much  about  the  major  problems  with  which  it  and 
the  entire  fraternity  may  have  to  contend. 

We  are  going  to  say  very  little  about  maintenance.  Presumably, 
we  know  how  to  staff  a  building,  how  to  buy  fuel  upon  the  most 
economical  basis,  how  to  keep  repairs  and  decorations  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  job,  by  and  large,  is  well  done.  In  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
stitutionally  owned  property,  we  must  now  consider  repairs  and 
replacements  upon  a  long-pull  basis.  This  probably  will  not  apply 
to  decoration  because  of  the  inclination  toward  high  turnover  and 
the  instability  of  taste  in  colors  and  decorative  schemes,  but  it  will 
apply  to  mechanical  and  other  equipment. 
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It  is  the  approach  to  the  income  side  of  the  ledger  which  is  all- 
important.  A  much  more  scientific  approach  to  the  questions  of 
holding  tenants  and  attracting  new  ones  is  in  order. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  a  survey  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Citizens’  Housing  Council  to  find  out :  “Why  Tenants  Move.”  Sure¬ 
ly  the  institutions  should  support  and  expand  this  attempt  to  get 
down  to  cases  and  should  initiate  similar  surveys  in  other  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  tintil  the  institutions  go  to  the  public  to  get  first¬ 
hand  information  on  what  it  likes  and  does  not  like  and  until  they 
study  the  population,  income,  and  other  changes  in  progress,  their 
merchandising  will  continue  upon  a  hit-and-miss  basis. 

BUILDING  TENANT  GOOD  WILL 

Let  us  return  to  the  question  of  how  to  keep  renewals  high  and 
turnover  low,  with  the  attendant  saving  in  upkeep  and  advertising. 
The  key  to  this  desirable  state  of  affairs  is  to  make  a  new  and 
united  bid  for  good  will.  We  do  not  say  that,  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  supply  over  demand,  the  cultivation  of  a  favorable  at-- 
mosphere  in  which  to  do  business  will  magically  correct  the  basic 
ill,  but  we  do  say  that,  unless  a  business  tries  conscientiously  to 
find  out  what  displeases  its  customers  and  applies  corrective  tech¬ 
niques,  it  cannot  operate  efficiently. 

Those  of  us  who  know  from  actual  experience  the  advantage  of 
management  which,  through  personal  interest  and  merit,  stimu¬ 
lates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  remain  at  a  fair  rental, 
need  not  be  told  the  detailed  means  by  which  good  will  is  developed. 
Making  friends  is  a  faculty  which  can  be  taught  and  developed, 
but  what  is  needed  in  our  business  is  not  so  ’much  this  instruction 
as  the  recognition  of  the  desirability  —  yes,  the  need  —  to  apply 
oneself  to  the  job  of  building  friends. 

Stop  and  consider  for  a  moment  the  number  of  corporations 
doing  a  nation-wide  business  that  are  building  their  advertising 
and  publicity  around  the  concept  of  friendliness.  Leading  advertis¬ 
ing  firms  have  declared  the  effectiveness  of  this  promotion,  yet  in 
the  sphere  of  urban  shelter,  where  service  has  as  much  to  do  with 
satisfaction  as  the  accommodations  themselves,  only  a  few  enter¬ 
prising  owners  actually  feature  the  friendly  service  which  was 
formerly  symbolized  by  the  two  words  “owner  management,”  but 
which  in  the  past  ten  years,  through  abuse  or  neglect,  has  come 
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to  mean  almost  nothing  to  the  public.  There  are  countless  reams  of 
material  on  this  subject.  The  Journal  of  Certified  Property 
Managers  consistently  carries  articles  on  it,  and  anyone  desirous  of 
patterning  his  management  technique  along  these  progressive  lines 
can  perhaps  profit  more  from  the  deliberate  perusal  of  this  material 
than  by  the  few  remarks  presented  here.*  Nevertheless,  there  are  a 
few  fundamentals  which  are  worth  reviewing.  Firstly,  you  cannot 
build  tenant  satisfaction  without  exemplary  service.  Secondly,  you 
cannot  handle  tenant  renewals  effectively  unless  you  know  your 
tenants — their  preferences,  their  peculiarities,  and  the  specific  ways 
in  which  they  can  be  pleased.  This  last  calls  for  development  of  the 
personal  equation.  Since  no  manager  of  any  consequence  can  per¬ 
sonally  spread  himself  to  the  extent  required  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  a  somewhat  intimate  relationship  with  a  large 
number  of  tenants,  he  is  dependent  upon  the  judgment  and  dexter¬ 
ity  of  his  staff  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  In  other  words,  the 
manager  who  would  get  the  most  out  of  his  buildings  must  train 
the  employees  who  come  in  contact  with  his  tenants  and  must 
train  them  not  only  in  the  details  of  their  functions,  but  in  the 
elements  of  diplomacy,  courtesy,  and  the  other  considerations  of 
effective  human  relations.^ 

Now  that  is  a  double  job  which  requires  the  training  of  the 
office  staff,  including  their  attitude  toward  their  jobs,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  building  personnel,  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  constitute 
the  everyday  contact  with  the  consuming  public.  No  matter  how 
intelligently  the  executives  at  the  main  office  may  perform  their 
duties,  unless  the  last  porter  at  each  building  shows  a  sincere 
will  to  serve,  and  to  serve  in  a  pleasant  yet  efficient  manner,  the 
manager  will  fail  in  his  objective,  and  the  cost  will  be  borne  by 
his  client.  The  training  of  house  personnel  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.  Few  superintendents  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  their 
men  for  their  jobs.  Even  when  they  do,  men  are  prone  to  lapse 
into  easy,  careless  traits  unless  reminded  in  a  manner  which 
causes  them  to  feel  an  active  participation  in  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram. 


'See  “Tenant  Ill  Will  and  How  to  Gain  Itl”  by  Clement  E.  Merowit,  The  Journal  of  Real 
Estate  Management  (Vol.  II,  No.  3,  November,  1936),  pp.  206-211. 

*“Labor  Relations  in  Realty”  by  Clement  E.  Merowit,  The  Journal  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  (Vol.  HI,  No.  3,  November,  1937),  pp.  225-228. 
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There  are  all  sorts  of  methods  for  developing  personnel  interest 
in  service  on  a  superior  plane.  It  must  be  apparent  that  no  amount 
of  training  will  be  very  effective  unless  accompanied  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  good  labor  relations  policies.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
our  industry  has  done  very  little  to  build  positive  relations  with 
its  labor,  upon  which  it  is  so  dependent  for  the  translation  of  its 
attitude  to  its  ultimate  customer. 

There  are  also  to  be  considered  many  of  the  individual  practices 
of  management  designed  to  promote  good  will,  dictated  not  so 
much  by  technical  experience  as  by  plain  common  sense.  In  an  un¬ 
favorable  market,  with  tenants  gravitating  away  from  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  old  quarters,  we  must  be  particularly  careful  in  the 
judgment  we  use  when  considering  tenants’  requests.  An  unpleas¬ 
antness  arising  out  of  discussion  over  work  to  be  done  can  never 
be  completely  wiped  out.  Since  there  are  enough  major  considera¬ 
tions  which  we  may  have  to  thrash  out,  it  is  important  that  we 
avoid  conflict  over  the  petty  ones.  In  other  words,  we  may  have 
to  lose  a  point  at  times  to  win  the  argument,  which  is  to  retain  the 
tenant.  In  its  broadest  sense,  good  tenant  contact  on  any  issue 
consists  in  understanding  how  to  say  “no”  to  keep  the  tenant  a 
friend,  as  well  as  how  to  say  “yes”  in  anticipation  of  an  inevitable 
capitulation,  and  to  do  so  graciously. 

No  matter  how  progressive  and  thorough  management  may  be, 
it  cannot  do  a  satisfactory  job  if  the  accommodations  it  seeks  to 
merchandise  are  patently  inferior  or  are  priced  out  of  relation  to 
competition.  It  may  be  a  hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  our  rentals, 
generally  speaking,  cannot  be  maintained  at  their  present  level  if 
the  forces  formerly  discussed  continue  their  influence.  This  must 
certainly  be  true  if  the  creation  of  new,  desirable  residential  quar¬ 
ters  at  present-day  reproduction  prices  of  land,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  and  money  goes  on. 

In  connection  with  the  merchandising  of  accommodations  which 
are  not  up  to  public  expectations,  the  institutions,  all  of  which  are 
seeking  to  get  their  funds  out  into  profitable  employ,  will  find  it 
desirable  to  survey  their  holdings  with  a  view  to  refurbishing 
them.  Vast  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  relationship  between 
apartments  in  terms  of  size,  for  example,  and  the  present  needs 
of  the  population  will  have  to  be  brought  into  closer  conformity, 
or  large  vacancies  in  certain  sizes  of  apartments  will  exist.  (While 
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this  may  mean  fewer  vacancies  in  others,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
a  corresponding  premium  in  their  rental.) 

GROUP  MERCHANDISING  AND  PROMOTION 

We  have  saved  for  the  last  the  major  contribution  which  may  be 
made  by  this  consideration  of  management  of  institutionally  owned 
property  as  distinguished  from  that  in  wholly  private  ownership. 

A  realty  company  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  do  it  efficiently  if  it  operates  its  holdings  as  though  each  one 
presented  entirely  separate  and  individual  problems.  With  a  few 
minor  exceptions,  the  problems  are  common,  and  the  successful 
method  of  solving  them  suggests  the  technique  of  chain-store  op¬ 
erations.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  present  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  distribution  gives  the  institutions  the  benefits  associated  with 
group  operation.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  buying  power,  for  example,  could  be  much  improved.  With 
merchandising,  however,  it  is  another  story. 

Most  institutions  widely  distribute  their  management  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  We  need  not  look  into  them  at  the  moment.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  owners  are  satisfied  that  their  reasons  are  good. 
Still,  this  practice  has  serious  drawbacks  which  may  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important.  To  illustrate :  Suppose  the  Buick  Division  of 
General  Motors  allowed  each  of  its  sales  representatives  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  car  in  his  own  individual  manner.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  would  happen  to  the  sales  of  the  company?  It  is  when  the 
personal  enterprise  of  the  agent  is  combined  with  and  directed  by 
a  centralized  administration  able  to  employ  professional  counsel, 
and  with  its  promotion  appropriation  combined  into  a  truly  useful 
fund,  that  a  sizeable  business  can  effectively  put  its  sales  campaign 
across.  Furthermore,  the  proper  market  research  can  then  be  done. 
If  developments  call  for  a  rapid  change  in  sales  policies,  even  in 
the  middle  of  a  campaign,  this,  too,  is  feasible. 

To  apply  this  example  to  our  problem  is  simple  enough.  Not 
only  is  the  logic  irrefutable,  but  years  of  experience  have  proved 
the  soundness  of  applying  group  promotion  to  the  realty  field.  The 
question  is  how  to  bring  about  general  recognition  of  the  need  for 
change  so  that  we  may  stride  past  the  feeble,  faltering  steps  which 
so  far  have  been  taken.  Most  institutions  sense  this  need,  yet  the 
pressure  for  change  must  be  great  enough  to  overcome  the  very 
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understandable  desire  to  move  cautiously.  There  are  several  alter¬ 
native  courses. 

First,  institutions  which  accept  these  basic  views  may  modify  the 
organization  of  their  realty  departments  to  provide  the  character 
of  administration  required.  This  would  likely  mean  that  someone 
within  the  department  would  serve  the  functions  of  a  realty-rela¬ 
tions  specialist,  or  that  such  an  individual  would  be  employed  to 
furnish  counsel  and  assist  in  the  reorganization. 

A  step  of  this  kind  leads  naturally  to  one  where  several  institu¬ 
tions  might  retain  such  a  specialist  for  a  promotion  to  embrace 
their  properties  collectively.  Since  they  employ  mostly  the  same 
management  firms,  such  a  step  would  present  no  serious  difficulties. 
The  simplest  plan  would  be  for  those  institutions  which  understand 
the  value  of  public  good  will  to  place  their  buildings  in  the  hands 
of  management  firms  whose  philosophy  of  operation  and  whose 
experience  qualifies  them  to  operate  in  harmony  with  their  major 
aims.  It  is  too  much,  however,  to  expect  radical  reassignment  of 
management  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  not  alone  because  of  con¬ 
siderations  of  influence,  but  because  practice  of  the  technique  on 
a  broad  scale  is  relatively  new  and  the  subject  of  much  debate. 
There  are  other  reasons  as  well.  There  is  a  belief  current  among 
some  institutional  executives  that  the  distribution  of  management, 
even  within  neighborhoods,  constitutes  a  salutary  competitive  spur. 
(In  practice  this  actually  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  gets  the  benefit  of  the  inefficient  arrangement. ) 

The  second  alternative  is  for  an  institution  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  a  manager  known  to  be  capable  of  putting  such  a  promotion 
across  several  properties  which  would  provide  accommodations  suf¬ 
ficiently  diverse  in  size,  rentals,  location,  and  character  to  capitalize 
properly  on  the  technique.  The  next  step  would  be  for  several  in¬ 
stitutions  each  to  place  one  or  two  buildings  under  the  stewardship 
of  such  a  manager  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem  of  making 
these  diverse  accommodations  readily  available.  Such  a  demon¬ 
stration  could,  without  hazard,  tell  them  much  they  are  curious  to 
know  in  connection  with  large-scale  housing  operation,  and  might 
well  set  a  pattern  for  protecting  them,  either  as  mortgagees  or 
owners  of  the  large  projects  which  seem  inevitable. 

As  a  third  alternative,  management  firms  themselves  can  initiate 
the  movement.  As  managers,  we  must  take  the  leadership  in  find- 
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ing  the  proper  formula  for  handling  the  operation  problems  with 
which  the  institutions  have  been  saddled.  The  institutions  have  a 
right  to  look  to  us  for  this  guidance.  The  proposal  is  that  in  each 
large  metropolitan  area  several  management  firms  of  standing  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  an  association  through  which,  while  pre¬ 
serving  their  individual  identity,  they  and  their  clients  may  gain 
the  advantages  of  group  promotion. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SERVICE 

The  primary  purpose  of  such  an  association  would  be  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  public  relations  service  which  their  combined  business  could 
support,  but  which,  conversely,  would  be  too  expensive,  if  properly 
set  up,  to  be  carried  by  any  single  one  of  them.  The  detailed 
fashion  in  which  such  a  public  relations  service  would  operate  can¬ 
not  be  described  here,  but  it  is  enough  for  present  purposes  to 
indicate  that  it  would  do  the  following. 

Labor  relations  work  would  be  executed  upon  a  constructive 
basis.  By  this  is  not  meant  labor  relations  boards  whose  purpose 
is  to  represent  realty  interests  desirous  of  resisting  union  demands 
for  increased  pay  and  shorter  hours;  such  boards  might  continue 
that  work,  but  the  constructive  business  of  training  personnel 
and  establishing  positive  good  relations  would  be  done  under  the 
counsel  and  supervision  of  this  specialized  service. 

The  service  would  indicate  precise  ways  and  means  by  which 
profitable  tenant  relations  could  be  developed  and  would  help  put 
the  necessary  machinery  into  working  order.  A  specially  trained 
personal  service  bureau  would  be  a  logical  development  and  would 
be  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  service,  or  actually  consti¬ 
tute  a  function  of  the  service  itself.  Its  aim  would  be  the  full 
capitalization  on  consumer  satisfaction,  which  in  realty  means 
lower  turnover,  relatively  higher  rents,  fewer  vacancies,  lower 
operating  costs,  and  so  on. 

There  is  not  a  manager  who  does  not  feel  that  the  sort  of  service 
discussed  here  is  precisely  the  kind  he  gives.  Perhaps,  individually, 
we  do  a  fair  job  in  providing  it.  The  fact  remains  that  variation 
in  policies,  whether  liberal  or  reactionary,  followed  by  the  real 
estate  departments  of  the  different  institutions,  the  inconsistency 
of  policies  pursued  by  their  management  firms,  failure  to  train 
their  office  and  building  personnel  in  fundamental  attitudes  of 
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business  —  these  several  factors  have  resulted  in  a  strange  situa¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  there  are  few  management  hrms  who  are  uni¬ 
versally  respected  and  thought  desirable  by  the  public  and  few, 
therefore,  who  have  consistently  built  a  following  really  profitable 
to  their  clients.  Unsound  methods  of  agency  compensation  and 
the  fact  that  the  loyalty  of  most  managers  is  split  among  a  number 
of  owners  mean  that  even  in  these  few  rare  instances,  where  such 
management  firms  are  employed,  the  institutional  client  does  not 
receive  full  benefit  from  whatever  good  will  has  been  established. 

The  service  would  handle  the  publicity,  which  would  be  directed 
toward : 

1.  The  public  at  large  and  prospective  tenants  in  particular. 

2.  The  owners  whose  properties  are  serviced  by  the  association. 

3.  Other  owners — potential  clients. 

4.  Members  of  the  association  and  their  staffs. 

6.  Prospective  members. 

There  are  other  functions  for  such  an  association  which  would 
uncover  themselves  after  the  group  began  its  work  and  became 
established.  We  shall  indicate  merely  one.  The  decline  of  certain 
neighborhoods  brings  up  problems  for  the  owner  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
owners  in  these  areas.  For  the  public  relations  service  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  to  help  initiate  studies  of  these 
problems,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  solution,  would  be  a  logical 
outgrowth  of  their  work  in  public  channels.  Many  a  neighborhood 
problem  of  this  nature  is  a  direct  result  of  multifarious  manage¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  apparent  that  unless  some  method  is  found  for 
property  owners  to  hang  together  through  partial  consolidation, 
at  least,  of  their  management,  they  may  very  well  hang  separately. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  who  is  to  pay  for  such  a 
service.  To  begin  with,  management  firms  with  foresight  would 
sponsor  the  plan  and,  when  properly  prepared,  would  approach  the 
owners  for  financial  support  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  both: 

1.  Part  of  the  appropriation  ordinarily  set  aside  for  advertising 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public  relations  service  on  the 
well-established  theory  that  some  share  of  promotional  expendi¬ 
tures  should  go  toward  indirect  advertising. 

2.  A  nominal  amount  for  each  apartment  serviced  (the  rate  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  rent  classification)  should  be  contributed  by 
the  owner. 

The  management  firms  themselves  should  show  good  faith  by 
contributing  some  of  the  administration  expense  if  for  no  reason 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  would  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
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benefit  both  immediate  and  potential.  This  plan,  if  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  at  all,  has  not  been  brought  forward  as  forcibly  as  it  should 
be.  Because  of  its  novelty,  it  may  meet  with  considerable  criticism 
and  obstruction.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  danger  that  if  it  is 
initiated,  the  public  relations  service  which  is  its  real  raison  d’etre 
will  be  undertaken  by  an  erstwhile  newspaper  man  strong  on  pub¬ 
licity,  rather  than  a  real  estate  man  familiar  with  the  techniques 
of  promotion.  The  danger  in  this  course  should  be  apparent.  Unless 
the  policies  initiated  are  based  upon  actual  experience  in  realty 
operations  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  reactions  in  this 
particular  field,  the  work  may  be  a  series  of  hit-and-miss  experi¬ 
ments  with  little  or  no  direction  and  devoted  primarily  to  publicity. 
Publicity  is  important,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  only  the  handmaid  to 
the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  project. 

DUTIES  OF  MANAGEMENT  UNDER  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

Management  of  the  new  school  must  be  prepared  to  give  to  its 
clients  an  economic  service.  The  counseling  of  owners  concerning 
what  is  in  the  offing  and  how  changes  had  best  be  met  is  as  impor¬ 
tant,  if  not  more  so,  as  satisfactory  maintenance  and  rental  service. 

We  managers  have  a  further  responsibility  to  ourselves.  We 
must  develop  a  still  higher  degree  of  reliability.  Much  of  the  effort 
of  the  institutional  real  estate  department  goes  toward  checking  up 
on  us  —  in  some  cases,  even  mopping  up.  The  energies  of  those  on 
the  pay  roll  of  the  institution  should  be  free  so  that  they  may  be 
employed  in  formulating  basic  operation  policies  and  in  guiding 
in  a  broad  way  the  execution  of  these  policies.  As  it  is  today,  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  institutional  real  estate  department  per¬ 
sonnel  become  so  occupied  with  reviewing  the  details  of  individual 
leases,  decoration  expenses,  etc.  that  it  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
progress  of  leasing.  This  can  prove  serious.  In  an  unfavorable 
market,  failure  to  modify  rental  policies  quickly,  as  suggested  by 
close  observation  of  the  season’s  success,  can  spell  losses  which 
maintenance,  however  efficient,  can  never  recover.  A  rental  season 
requires  engineering.  The  institutional  real  estate  department, 
under  the  circumstances  which  have  been  developing,  will  have  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  engineering  and  pacing  this  seasonal  job. 
Managers,  on  their  part,  will  have  to  justify  still  greater  reliance 
upon  their  ability  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  plan  and  to  respond 
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rapidly  to  a  shift  in  tactics  when  required.  This  is  teamwork  as 
we  see  it  in  all  expressions  of  competition.  It  is  but  a  logical  ap¬ 
plication  to  large-scale  real  estate  operations  of  the  principle  of 
specialization. 

As  stated  before,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves,  and  this 
responsibility  can  be  met  only  by  continuing  to  improve  our  stand¬ 
ards  and  our  effectiveness.  If  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  change,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves 
if  the  institutions  build  their  own  management  organizations.  The 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  is  doing  just  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  Bronx  project  in  New  York.  Notwithstanding 
the  hazards  to  the  institution  in  owning  or  managing  for  itself,  it 
may  have  no  choice  if  certain  conditions  continue  to  prevail.  It  is 
up  to  us  whether  we  wish  to  encourage  such  a  development. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  market  conditions  suggest  fundamental 
reforms,  such  as  have  been  outlined,  should,  it  seems,  be  will¬ 
ing  to  express  this  opinion  to  the  institutions.  Some  of  them 
are  aware  of  what  is  under  way  and  are  revamping  their  funda¬ 
mental  thinking.  They  are  dependent,  however,  upon  us  for  first¬ 
hand  observation  and  counsel.  They,  and  other  institutions  which 
may  not  as  yet  have  inclined  in  this  direction,  look  to  us  for  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  seriousness  of  any  situation  which  calls  for  revision. 
They  rightly  expect  us  to  inform  them  of  what  is  afoot  and  what 
can  be  done  about  it.  If  we  fail  in  this  function,  we  are  guilty  of 
serious  omission.  Executives  are  human  beings,  and  human  beings 
prefer  the  encouraging  outlook.  Some  —  those  inclined  toward 
wishful  thinking  —  may  object  to  being  told  that  things  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  require  change.  Criticism- and  rebuff  may  at  first 
be  the  reward  for  our  pains,  but  those  of  us  who  honestly  believe 
that  the  institutions  are  in  any  way  misguided  or  that  their  policies 
are  not  in  all  instances  properly  keyed  to  the  times  must  somehow 
or  other  get  this  thought  across  to  them. 
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•  J.  L.  Bessems,  Editor 

Color  continues  to  be  the  most 
important  element  in  interior  decoration.  Whether  or  not  this  is 
due  to  the  stimulus  of  the  current  World’s  Fairs  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  the  trend  to  color  is  growing  even  stronger.  This,  however, 
does  not  mean  just  any  color.  Color  popularity  follows  definite 
cycles,  and  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  property  manager  to  be 
aware  of  these  cycles  and  where  they  are  leading  as  it  is  for  him 
to  follow  the  curves  of  the  economic  cycle. 

COLOR  CYCLES  NOT  ACCIDENTAL 

The  popularity  of  certain  colors  at  certain  times  is  not  due  to 
chance.  Color  cycles  follow  a  definite  pattern  which  may  be  charted 
in  advance. 

The  years  which  followed  the  World  War  were  the  taupe  era. 
Those  were  the  days  of  taupe  mohair  davenports  and  matching 
armchairs,  taupe  carpets,  and  gray  walls.  Accents  were  blue  and 
rose,  or  mulberry,  which  is  a  combination  of  blue  and  rose.  Along 
about  1924  the  green  and  rust  combination  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  held  the  stage  for  about  ten  years. 

In  the  early  thirties  this  green,  which  had  originally  been  pure 
green  or  reseda,  became  bluer,  and  blue  green  and  the  lighter  tur¬ 
quoise  tints  became  popular.  The  rust  grew  more  and  more  rosy, 
developing  into  cedar,  wood  rose,  and  coral.  These  colors  developed 
further  as  the  years  rolled  on  into  the  blue  and  rose  which  are  at 
their  height  at  the  present  time. 

The  current  popularity  of  blue  is  evident  on  all  sides.  It  is  used 
for  walls,  fabrics,  and  floor  coverings.  The  preferred  shades  in¬ 
clude  turquoise,  robin’s  egg,  aqua,  clear  medium  blue,  soft  gray 
blues  such  as  slate  and  azure,  and  purplish  shades  such  as  peri¬ 
winkle  and  hyacinth.  Most  popular  of  the  rose  family  is  dusty 
rose.  A  livelier  raspberry  hue  is  frequently  seen,  and  the  wine 
shades  are  good  for  fabrics  and  floor  coverings. 

Following  the  tried  and  true  decorative  theory  that  the  largest 
area  in  a  room  should  have  subdued  or  neutral  colors,  with  smaller 
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areas  in  brighter  hues  and  brilliant  colors  reserved  for  accents, 
the  soft  grayed  colors  appear  on  walls. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  next  color  cycle?  Stylists  predict  that 
as  the  popularity  of  blue  wanes  it  will  be  replaced  by  green.  This 
prediction  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  since  every  satisfactory 
color  scheme  must  include  a  cool  color  and  a  warm  color,  and  since 
there  are  only  two  cool  colors  available  —  blue  and  green  —  the 
next  cycle  must  inevitably  be  green.  Already  signs  of  a  return  to 
green  are  beginning  to  appear.  Still  way  down  on  the  list  of  popu¬ 
lar  colors,  nevertheless  its  use  is  increasing.  The  new  green,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  slightly  yellow  green. 

What  color  is  likely  to  be  used  with  this  green?  Not  rust,  which 
is  the  forgotten  color  and  shows  no  signs  of  resurrection.  The  new 
trend  will  probably  be  to  combine  green  with  rose,  rosy  red,  and 
the  various  tones  of  wine,  mulberry,  and  plum. 

STRIPES.  STRIPES.  STRIPES 

In  wallpaper,  draperies,  upholstery  fabrics,  slip  covers,  and  even 
in  floor  coverings  there  is  a  marked  trend  to  stripes.  Broad  stripes, 
sometimes  as  wide  as  six  inches,  are  appearing  in  wallpaper.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  paper  is  put  on  the  wall  horizontally  instead  of  verti¬ 
cally,  so  that  the  stripes  go  around  the  room  instead  of  up  and 
down,  which  of  course  helps  to  make  a  small  room  seem  larger. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  stripes  for  slip  covers  is  indicated 
by  a  report  from  Wanamaker’s  New  York  store,  which  shows  this 
year’s  trends  in  slip-cover  fabrics  as  against  1938  as  follows: 


1939  1938 

Florals  .  60%  70% 

Stripes  .  30%  5% 

Plain  .  10%  25% 


DRAPERIES  SLIDE  OVER  WALL 

A  new  type  of  window  treatment  now  appearing  in  smart,  up- 
to-date  apartments  is  especially  effective  with  plain-color  walls. 
Draw  curtains,  decorators  say,  are  seldom  drawn  when  Venetian 
blinds  are  used.  So,  instead  of  being  bunched  into  a  thick  wad  of 
material  on  either  side  of  the  window,  these  pleated  draperies  slide 
on  an  I-beam  track  to  cover  the  adjoining  wall  space  and  make  an 
attractive  decorative  background  for  furniture.  When  a  complete 
blackout  of  light  is  desired,  which  is  seldom  in  the  average  apart- 
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ment,  they  slide  over  the  window.  When  there  is  wall  space  on 
both  sides  of  the  window,  the  draperies  are  made  in  two  sections 
and  slide  in  both  directions.  In  the  room  illustrated,  the  window 


Pronounced  stripes  in  wallpaper,  both  vertical  and  horizontal, 
play  an  important  part  in  today’s  decoration. 


(Amebican  Furniture  Mart  Photograph  by  Grignon) 
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extends  to  the  corner  at  the  left.  A  single  width  of  the  material 
is  hung  at  this  side  and  remains  stationary,  while  the  balance 
moves  to  the  right. 

FURNITURE  TRENDS 

There  is  a  trend  away  from  pure  period  decoration.  A  decade 
ago  the  well-furnished  room  was  supposed  to  be  authentic,  to  carry 
out  a  chosen  period  faithfully  to  the  last  detail.  Today  about  all 
one  can  say  is  that  a  room  is  “inspired”  by  a  certain  period.  The 
sharp  demarcation  that  once  existed  between  modern  and  tradi¬ 
tional  furniture  is  disappearing.  Modern  furniture  is  losing  its 
angularity  and  taking  on  a  new  gracefulness ;  traditional  furniture 
is  upholstered  in  modern  fabrics  and  used  against  modern  back¬ 
grounds. 

Eighteenth  century  furniture,  especially  Hepplewhite,  is  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  Many  new  woods  are  being  utilized.  The  lighter 
woods  are  much  used,  but  in  warmer  tones  than  a  year  or  so  ago. 

With  the  trend  to  smaller  dining  rooms,  “junior”  dining  room 
suites  are  proving  popular.  The  fifty-four-inch  buffet  is  the  size 
most  in  demand.  Tables  are  forty  by  sixty  inches  or  thirty-five  by 
fifty-two;  in  ovals,  thirty-six  by  fifty-four.  Chairs  are  ampler  and 
more  comfortable  than  in  the  usual  “dinette”  furniture. 


Window  draperies  slide  on  track  to  cover  wall. 

(Photografh  from  Marine  Drive  Apartments,  Chicago,  decorated  by  Marshall  Field  & 
Company;  Oman  A  Lilienthal,  Architects  and  Engineers.) 
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C.  M.  Editor  •  Librarian,  Tho  Imtfltoio  of  Eoal  Ettato  Mooogomoot 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

WE  HAVE  NOTICED 

the  publication  recently  of  several  technical  books  of  interest  to 
property  managers  on  problems  of  building  operation  and  equip¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  best  is  James  McCawley’s  new  book  entitled 
Roofing,  Estimating — Applying — Repairing ,  published  by  the 
author.  This  book  contains  nearly  400  pages  with  200  illustrations 
and  diagrams  covering  every  phase  of  roofing.  Chapters  on  how 
to  estimate  and  apply  all  types  of  metal  roofs,  built-up  roofing, 
steep  roofing,  and  siding  and  how  to  work  with  asphalt,  asbestos, 
slate,  tile,  and  wood  unit  materials  are  particularly  good.  Another 
valuable  chapter  deals  with  repairing,  reroofing,  and  residing. 
Price  $3.00. 

a 

ANOTHER  GOOD  BOOK 

for  managers  is  Paints  and  Painting,  a  manual  on  the  composition 
of  paints  and  specifications  for  their  use,  by  G.  C.  Molleson.  Chap¬ 
ter  headings  include:  Properties  of  Paint  Films;  Pigments  and 
Vehicles;  Oil  Paints  and  Enamels;  Special  Paints — Varnishes — 
Thinners,  etc.;  General  Methods  and  Specifications  for  Painting 
and  Varnishing;  Special  Specifications  for  Painting  and  Varnish¬ 
ing;  Terms  and  Definitions.  This  is  not  a  technical  treatise,  but 
practical,  useful,  and  easy  to  understand.  If  you  are  interested 
in  paint,  don’t  miss  this  book.  Price  $2.00. 

a 

THE  AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO 

is  adding  frequently  to  its  series  of  books  on  buildings  and  their 
operation  and  equipment.  Here  are  its  most  recent  publications. 

• 

The  Steel  Square  (Ho  w  to  Use  Its  Scales — Hoiv  to  Make  Braces — 
Roof  Construction — Other  Uses),  by  Gilbert  Townsend.  This 
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book  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  learn  all  standard  uses  of  the  steel  square  entirely  from  the  book 
and  without  having  to  ask  questions  of  anyone.  Every  single 
operation  necessary  in  applying  the  square  to  its  standard  uses  has 
been  clearly  shown  and  explained.  Price  $1.25. 

Air  Conditioning  —  Furnaces  and  Unit  Heaters,  by  J.  Ralph 
Dalzell,  a  text  and  reference  book  relative  to  the  application  of 
gravity  and  mechanical  furnaces,  air  conditioning  for  winter  and 
summer,  and  the  application  of  unit  heaters  to  commercial  and 
domestic  heating.  This  is  another  good  book  to  add  to  your  grow¬ 
ing  collection  on  changes  in  heating  and  ventilating.  Price  $3.00. 


And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  air  conditioning,  two  more 
books  are  available  from  the  American  Technical  Society  —  Air 
Conditioning  —  Design  and  Construction  of  Ducts,  by  Thomas  J. 
Brett,  and  Air  Conditioning  —  Insulation,  by  J.  Ralph  Dalzell  and 
James  McKinney.  The  Dalzell  and  McKinney  book  is  concerned 
only  with  the  principles  and  applications  of  insulation  as  used  to 
retard  heat  losses  and  gains  and  to  guard  against  fire,  sound,  vi¬ 
bration,  condensation,  and  termites  in  buildings.  The  first  book  also 
centers  upon  one  phase  of  air  conditioning  —  in  this  case  the  con¬ 
struction  of  ducts.  The  books  are  priced  at  $2.50  each. 


Another  publication  put  out  by  the  same  Society  is  Architectural 
Drawing  and  Detailing,  also  by  J.  Ralph  Dalzell  and  James  McKin¬ 
ney.  This  is  a  small,  easily  read  book  of  212  pages.  It  will  help  the 
manager  who  wants  to  take  a  hand  in  the  plans  for  a  new  building 
or  the  remodeling  of  an  old  one.  Price  $2.00. 


For  those  who  would  use  the  hammer  and  saw  we  recommend 
Gilbert  Townsend’s  Carpentry.  This  book  is  a  practical  treatise 
on  building  construction,  framing,  roof  construction,  general  car¬ 
pentry  work,  exterior  and  interior  finish,  building  forms,  and 
working  drawings.  Price  $2.00. 
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What  to  Study 


NEW  ARTICLES 

The  Apartment  Journal  (Los  Angeles),  August,  1939. 

This  issue  contains  two  good  articles  on  kitchen  modernization. 
“Tenant  Lure,”  by  Doris  H.  Allen,  suggests  convenient  arrange¬ 
ments  and  new  ideas  for  renovating  the  apartment  kitchen.  The 
author  refers  to  the  modernized  kitchen  as  “a  sure-fire  means  of 
attracting  ideal  renters.”  “Streamlined  Kitchens,”  by  J.  B.  Hanson, 
stresses  the  use  of  electrical  equipment  properly  integrated  with 
built-in  cupboards,  working  surfaces,  and  other  features  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  preparation  of  meals. 


Oklahoma  City  Apartment  Journal,  August,  1939. 

In  “The  Decoration  of  Your  Apartment,”  by  Dudley  Parker,  an 
interior  decorator  gives  excellent  advice  on  furnishing  apartments. 
He  considers  paint,  wallpaper,  floor  covering,  furniture,  and 
fabrics. 

The  Apartment  Journal  (Salt  Lake  City),  August,  1939. 

Raymond  R.  Brady,  in  “Legal  Problems  of  the  Landlord,”  out¬ 
lines  legal  means  of  collecting  rents  and  evicting  tenants  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  or  who  become  unbearable  nuisances.  He  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  conforming  with  the  law  in  action  against  tenants. 

• 

Building  and  Real  Estate,  August,  1939. 

A  lease-staggering  plan  that  works  is  described  by  Harry  E. 
Pople  in  his  article,  “Eliminating  the  Moving  Season  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  District.”  Undesirable  conditions  caused  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  moving  on  May  first  are  listed  and  a  plan  outlined  for  over¬ 
coming  them.  This  includes  an  automatic  extension  clause  in  the 
lease  and  an  optional  sixty-day  clause  whereby  the  lease  may  be 
cancelled  by  the  lessee  on  payment  of  $5.00  per  month  for  any  un¬ 
expired  part  of  the  lease. 

• 

Buildings  and  Building  Management,  August,  1939. 

There  are  several  good  articles  in  this  issue.  “Parking  in  a  Sky¬ 
scraper”  describes  the  combination  office  building  and  parking 
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garage  which  is  one  of  Rockefeller  Center’s  newest  structures.  The 
building  can  accommodate  800  automobiles  on  its  six  parking 
floors.  “One  of  the  arguments  used  in  getting  city  approval  on  the 
building  plans  was  that  the  garage  space  will  benefit  the  whole 
district  as  well  as  Rockefeller  Center’s  own  25,000  population,”  the 
article  states. 

“Trends  in  Retailing”  gives  significant  statistics.  In  spite  of  the 
increase  in  chain  stores,  the  independent,  single-store  merchant 
now  operates  86  per  cent  of  the  stores  in  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  article.  Supermarkets,  cost  of  retail  services,  effect  of 
size  of  the  retail  store,  etc.  are  all  discussed  here. 

The  relations  between  management  and  tenants,  which  are  so 
highly  important  to  the  success  of  any  apartment  building,  are 
discussed  in  an  article  on  “The  Apartment  Superintendent.”  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  based  upon  the  “Superintendent’s  Manual”  compiled 
and  used  by  Clement  E.  Merowit  &  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  August,  1939. 

“Notes  on  the  ‘100  Per  Cent’  Concept  in  Retail  Location  Analy¬ 
sis,”  by  Richard  U.  Ratcliff,  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  it  is  difficult 
to  define  geographical  limits  of  the  100  per  cent  district  and  that 
even  definitions  of  terms  are  various  and  ambiguous.  Included  are 
two  tables.  Table  I  shows  population  data  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  retail  stores  in  the  100  per  cent  districts  of  eighteen  selected 
cities.  Table  II  shows  percentage  distribution  by  the  type  of  outlet. 

Skyscraper  Management,  August,  1939. 

“Denver  Court  Assails  Policy  as  to  Assessed  Valuations”  dis¬ 
cusses  a  recent  important  decision  by  District  Judge  Johnson  which 
holds  that  net  income  is  a  most  important  factor  in  arriving  at  the 
actual  value  and  potential  market  value  of  downtown  business 
property.  If  this  decision  is  upheld  by  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court, 
a  city-wide  revision  of  assessed  valuations  is  expected  which  will 
mean  tax  reductions  for  many  real  estate  owners.* 

“Dividends  through  Modernization”  by  Jack  T.  Donnell,  Jr.,  is 
the  second  of  two  articles  dealing  with  the  efficacy  of  a  definite 
program  as  a  means  of  stepping  up  the  ratio  of  income  in  the 
modern  skyscraper. 
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The  titi*  of  "Certifiod  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  85  to  88,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of  Certified  Property  Managers.) 

KENNETH  E.  CHILD,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Born,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January,  1901;  associated  with  Aubrey 
Maddock,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
suburbs;  graduate,  American  Institute  of  Banking;  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

RALPH  L.  JESTER,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Born,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September,  1903;  associated  with  Jester  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  since  1921;  Director,  Capital  City  State  Bank;  real  estate  agent 
and  mortgage  loan  correspondent  for  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  professional  territory  covers  Des  Moines;  graduate,  Drake 
University,  with  A.B.  degree;  member.  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Past  President, 
Des  Moines  Real  Estate  Board;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Iowa  Real  Estate 
Association;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

THOMAS  J.  FITZGERALD,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Detroit,  Michigan,  December,  1907;  associated  with  Lambrecht 
Kelly  Company,  the  parent  company  of  the  Puritan  Management  Com¬ 
pany;  professional  territory  covers  Detroit,  Dearborn,  Royal  Oak,  and 
Pontiac,  Michigan;  B.S.  degree  from  Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  F.  BAGGERMAN,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May,  1913;  Proprietor,  Modern  Management 
Company;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  surrounding  area; 
completed  three  years  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  one  year 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  now  completing 
third  year  of  a  four-year  legal  course  at  City  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis 
(night  college) ;  eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

N.  P.  DODGE,  JR.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Born,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  October,  1910;  associated  with  N.  P.  Dodge 
Corporation;  professional  territory  covers  Douglas  County,  Nebraska, 
and  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa;  completed  five  years  at  Milton  Acad¬ 
emy,  Milton,  Massachusetts,  and  four  years  at  Harvard  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  with  A.B.  degree;  ten  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WALTER  E.  HUDSON,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  December,  1903;  own  real  estate  and 
insurance  brokerage  office  since  1933;  Secretary,  Westwood  Board  of 
Realtors;  professional  territory  covers  the  northern  part  of  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1894;  professional  territory 
covers  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  Counties;  graduate,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  with  B.S.  degree;  completed  Real  Estate  Appraisal  II  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Columbia 
University  in  1937  and  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1939; 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fourteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 
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1939  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . President 

38  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WILLIAM  I.  MIRKIL . Vice  President,  Central  Atlantic 

1500  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Vice  President,  Southeast 

Citrus  Exchange  Building,  Tampa,  Florida 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Vice  President,  Great  Lakes 

The  B.  F.  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

E.  R.  PRICE . Vice  President,  North  Central 

131  South  Seventh  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . Vice  President,  South  Central 

415  North  Eighth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Vice  President,  New  England 

18  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

B.  O.  MILLER . Vice  President,  Southwest 

606  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

DAVID  B.  SIMPSON . Vice  President,  Northwest 

200  Wilcox  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Regrion 

Region 

Region 

Regrion 

Region 

Regrion 

Regpon 

Region 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON . Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

CHARLES  S.  WANLESS . Treasurer 

319  South  Fifth  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON . Director  of  Activities 

22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  31,  1941 

Leo  V.  DuBoU,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  I^ansinx,  Michigan  George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan  Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Oregon 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1940 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois  B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  New  York  Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1939 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  J.  William  Markeim.  Camden,  New  Jersey 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Florida  E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Delbert  S.  Wenziick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Representing  Board  of  Directors,  N.  A.  R.  E.  B. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


PAST  PRESIDENTS 

Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1934  and  1935* 
Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1936 
Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1937 


*Deceased 
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1939  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  CHAPTERS 

NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

President — Seely  Cade,  26  Journal  Sq.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  G.  Mulfoi’d,  214  Park  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Vice  Pi’esident — George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  520  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Vice  President — Samuel  P.  Vought,  7-13  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Vice  President — Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd,  12  N.  Seventh  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Secretary — Cristine  B.  Nolan,  940  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 
Treasurer — Alexander  Summer,  241  Cedar  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  M.  Wilson,  Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Vice  President — Richard  J.  Seltzer,  N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Secretary — William  Pugh,  6713  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Treasurer — H.  Walter  Graves,  8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

President — Robert  C.  Nordblom,  18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President — Harry  A.  Gilbert,  381  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer — John  A.  Hope,  2  Thompson  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

President — H.  P.  Holmes,  122  Glynn  Ct.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice  President — Donald  D.  James,  700  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Lee  K.  Silloway,  2160  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

President — B.  O.  Miller,  606  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Vice  President — S.  V.  Beach,  6616  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Philip  M.  Rea,  3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

President — J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.,  211  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer — A.  J.  Aberman,  429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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COMMITTEES 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Chairman 
Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Examiner 
J.  Hal  Brown,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Scott  N.  Brown,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  A.  Caulkins,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  P.  Clark,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

David  F.  Culver,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

James  F.  Gilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  R.  Haight.  Portland,  Ore. 

M.  L.  Hall.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Frank  J.  Luchs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  M.  Studstill,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

James  R.  Thorpe.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

S.  William  Walstrum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

IY.LAWS  COMMITTEE 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Chairman 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  William-  Markeim,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chairman 
Arthur  Bohnen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Robert  L.  Casper,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Fred  L.  Chapman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Somerville,  Mass. 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Arthur  G.  Kirk.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Philip  M.  Rea.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr..  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Arthur  Vander  Sys,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EDITORIAL  lOARD 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman 
Henry  T.  Hokman,  Chicago,  III. 

John  G.  Keck,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carl  A.  Mayer,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Clement  E.  Merowit,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing  Mich.,  Chairman 
John  C  Bowers,  Chicago,  III. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa.  Fla. 

B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  I.  Mirkil,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bert  G.  Owen,  Seattle.  Wash. 


EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chairman 
Watson  Grant  Cutter,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  V.  DuBois,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Charles  William  Ehrat,  Chicago,  III. 

John  Franciscus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harry  W.  Goodman,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Hartford,  Conn. 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver.  Colo. 

Frank  C.  Owens,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

F.  W.  Stoever,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEMRERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman 
B.  O.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  R.  Price,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Cleveland,  O. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Chairman 
James  R.  Haight,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  Tampa,  Fla. 

A.  N.  Lockwood,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PUILIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Chairman 
Arthur  Z.  Bold,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Joseph  W.  Catharine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Julian  W.  Cooper,  Tampa,  Fla. 

William  H.  Dyer.  Brookline,  Mass. 

T.  H.  Evans,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Roy  A.  He3rmann,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Donald  D.  James,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ferd  Kramer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Louis  Maginn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  Armel  Nutter,  Camden,  N.  J. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Edward  Watters,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ward  Wight,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


•  As  OF  September  1,  1939 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  having  met  its  profes¬ 
sional  standards  of  competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parentheses  following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued. 


ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6516  Selma  Ave. 

Laguna  Beach 

Georse  William  Smith  (132). ...P.  O.  Box  2286 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

. 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.Beaumont  (269). .8226  W.  Third  St. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 6060  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Grant  B.  Culley  (278) . 433  S.  Spring  St. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

. 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) ....1038  S.  (Srand  Ave. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 4157  W.  Fifth  St. 

Robert  L.  McCourt,  Jr.  (270) 

. 712  S.  Spring  St. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 1062  S.  Grand  Ave. 

William  Walters  (247) . 766  S.  Broadway 

COLORADO 

Denver 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1660  Broadway 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

William  E.  Tracy  (136) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hertford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 827  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 60  SUte  St. 

Robert  J.  (Saghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (187) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (8) . 60  State  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)... .18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 


South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Patrick  H.  Clark  (207) . 322  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).. ..195  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211)  ....203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUHIIA 

Washington 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208) . F.H.A. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

. 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

. 207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) ..Washington  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St.,  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

. 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 416  Tampa  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . 602  Tampa  St. 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

. 812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  HoweU  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . 609  Twiggs  St. 

Glen  A.  Thompson  (143) . 602  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . 

. 141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  SUndard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 
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ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Arthur  Bohnen  (127) . 35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1501  E.  58rd  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

C:harles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

. 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Nathaniel  S.  Fichtenbersr  (284) . 

. 4662  N.  Kedzie  Ave. 

James  E.  GallaRher,  Jr.  (285) . 

. 437  E.  111th  St. 

John  H.  Haserty  (90).. ..820  N.  Michican  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1501  E.  57th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1501  E.  53rd  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Edwin  M.  Wolfe  (249) . 22  W.  Monroe  St. 

TiRhe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1615  E.  67th  St. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

. Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Flemins  BldR. 

ArUiur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).... 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

. Wheeler  Kelly  Hasrny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

. 601  Louisville  Tr.  BldR. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Georee  M.  Hampson  (79).. ..10  E.  Fayette  St. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

. 4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (95) . 44  School  St. 

Donald  Dutton  Hathaway  (291) . 

. 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

J.  Howard  Loughman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

. 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1818  Beacon  St. 

Thomas  J.  K^ian  (99) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  MiUer  (IS) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 1894  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  RichardMn  (100) . 

. 1894  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

. 286  Washington  St. 


Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Tower 

Carl  L.  Bradt  (214)....1707  Water  Board  Bldg. 
Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (150). ...3154  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

. 3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . 201  W.  Fort  St. 

William  C.  Hintz  (240) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Donald  D.  James  (215). ...700  Penobscot  Bldg. 
James  C.  Johnston  (153). .1833  Majestic  Bldg. 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 150  W.  Fort  St. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 2150  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Egbert  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

. 12650  Woi^row  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . . . 

. 221%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

. 221  N.  (japitol  Ave. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20). .221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . ;.... 

. Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

R.  D.  Thuresson  (102) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  R,  Auerochs  (149) . 412  W.  47th  St. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

. 409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

. 5880  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet,  Jr.  (296) . 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252)  ....3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Emil  M.  Jeemen  (105) . 415  N.  Eighth  St. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23). . . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120)  ....415  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEIRASKA 

Omaha 

N.  P.  Dodge,  Jr.  (316) . 1816  Harney  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

. Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 
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Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

. 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrincton  (160) . 

. 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Edward  O.  Gottlieb  (121). .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

. 1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

. Broadway  &  Chestnut  Sts. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165). ...105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 645  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)..12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168). ...300  Broadway 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Georae  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80).. 

James  Rosensohn  (27)... 

Max  Tieaer  (122) . 


Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 262  State  St. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 


Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

. . .  Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 900  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Meruhantville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

. Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 


Newark 

David  Crunheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..51  Clinton  St. 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) . 830  Broad  St. 

Morton  Horwitz  (299) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 60  Park  PI. 

Newton 


Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

. 17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Joseph  DeSantis  (255) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  (31) . 214  Park  Ave. 


Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 176  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

. 201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (175) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

. 998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Ventnor  City 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 5209  Atlantic  Ave. 

Westwood 

Waiter  E.  Hudson  (317).. ..25  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 

Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

. 149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).... 140  Nassau  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 70  Pine  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  (33) 

. 44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

. 72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

. 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

J.  .M.  Shields  (181) . 

. 271  North  Ave.,  New  Rochelle 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

. 119  Main  St.,  E. 

Syracuse 

Duna'd  T.  Pomeroy  (184)....442  S.  Warren  St. 

OHIO 

Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

. 403  Second  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

. N.W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  SU. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  Sc  Main  Sts. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)..1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (60)  ....Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

J.  M.  Anthony  (186) . 1008  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283 )....!  11  N.  Grand  Ave. 


.160  Elmora  Ave. 

. 125  Broad  St. 

. 281  Broad  St. 

. Hersh  Tower 

. 215  Broad  St. 
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TuUa 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 619  S.  Main  St. 

W.  H.  Zuendt  (187) . Beacon  BldK- 

OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . . 

. 200  Wilcox  Bid*. 

James  R.  Haiglit  (61) . 

. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .41 6  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  Bids- 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bids. 


Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 


Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln>Liberty  Bids. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bids. 

Herman  F.  Domheim  (110)..1600  Walnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenbers  (88) . 

. 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Hais  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Meredith  M.  Jack  (118) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bids. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190). .7819  Risins  Sun  Ave. 

James  C.  Deeper  (221  ).„ . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livexly  (191) . 

. S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

Georse  M.  Metter  (192)  ....1307  Packard  Bids. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bids. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268).. ..7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (63) . 

. 18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Push  (116) . 6713  Market  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  I^ltxer  (117) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 

R.  Drummond  Smith  (196 )....! 00  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georse  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

. N.  E.  Cor.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . 

. Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittshurgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109) . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (iilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (280) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 1201  Clark  Blds- 

Harry  E.  Pople  (806) . 

. Malta  Bids..  North  Ave. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 


E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 701  Washinston  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornasle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaushnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Reading 

MiUer  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

ilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bank  Bids- 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetsel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

. 616  Hospital  Tr.  Bids* 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

. 68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman.  Jr.  (276) . 

. 1600  Woodside  Bids. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

. 920  Nix  Professional  Bids- 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 714  Travis  Bids. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Gerald  S.  Brown  (198) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

. 12  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bids. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).. ..1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) . 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . 1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bids. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260). ...1222  Second  Ave. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

SRITISH  COLUMBIA.  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 


The  officers  of  the  Institute  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of 
Emerson  W.  Chaille,  C.P.M.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Admitted  May  S. 
1938;  died  August  27,  1939. 
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ORGANIZATION  MEMBERS 


•  As  OF  September  1,  1939 


Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts, 
so  that  they  are  never  commingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the 
management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  property,  on  the  purchase 
of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize 
any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  han¬ 
dling  or  accounting  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills  have  actually 
been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  boards. 


.  .  ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21st  St. 


CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 


r.  COLORADO 

Denver 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 

Bristol  CONNECTICUT 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Incorporated. 

Aubrey  Maddock . 50  State  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St..  N.  W. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1605  H  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co.. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co.. 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St. 


Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co.. 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  &  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc., 

Arthur  Bohnen . 35  E.  Wacker  Dr. 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd. 


^  INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
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Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin, 
Edward  B.  Kaelin... 
Indianapolia 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 
M.  L.  Hall . 


5231  Hohman  Ave. 


.129  E.  Market  St. 


IOWA 


Dea  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 


KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanaer  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 


KENTUCKY 

LouisTille 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson . 10  E.  Fayette  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 

Dyer  &  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  A  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 2150  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Flint 

Kellar,  Murphy  ft  Van  Campen, 

George  C.  Kellar . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Grend  Ropids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.... 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins . 221  N.  Capitol  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

General  Management  Co., 

E.  R.  Price . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

,  .  MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers, 

Leon  T,  Rogers . 500^  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds..409  Dwight  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenzlick  Sales  ft  Management  Organization. 
Inc..  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..416  N.  Eighth  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  ft 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  ft  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 615  Market  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  Wm.  Markeim . 645  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  ft  Brown.  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 

R.  J.  Kirkland  ft  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 

B.  B.  Miller  ft  Company, 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc.. 

James  Rosensohn . 

Max  Tieger  ft  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Haroid  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 254  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 

Everett  ft  Carbin,  Inc., 

Edward  F.  Carbin . 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 

D.  E.  C.  Somers. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 

Merchantville 

Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson. ...Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey 
David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 

Feist  &  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 


. 605  Broad  St. 

....39  Branford  PI. 

. 58  Park  PI. 

.478  Central  Ave. 


. 26  Journal  Sq. 

.900  Bergen  Ave. 

. 32  Journal  Sq. 

.896  Bergen  Ave. 
.700  Bergen  Ave. 


.160  Elmora  Ave. 

. 125  Broad  St. 

. 281  Broad  St. 

. Hersh  Tower 

....215  Broad  St. 
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Pattaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart,  Inc., 

Joseph  De  Santis . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 152  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford, 

J.  G.  Mulford . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc., 

Alexander  Summer . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer....998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 
Ventnor  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins . 6209  Atlantic  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  -Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..818  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co.. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Harmon  Organization,  Inc., 

William  H.  Carpenter . 140  Nassau  St. 

Clement  E.  Merowit  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Clement  E.  Merowit.. 44  Gramercy  Park,  N. 
Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.. 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columhus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Darnell-Zuendt  Co., 

W.  M.  Zuendt . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  A  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  £.  Cor.  15th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 
Reynold  H.  Greenberg.. 17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 7319  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

Heymann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co.. 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  A  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  1.  Mirkil . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyiidon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  A  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  A  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St. 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  A  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath. ...Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  A  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

Harold  W.  Keller . 714  Travis  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

,  Woodbury  Corp., 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....l2  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 
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